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The eighth chapter, which describes the return from the 
captivity and “ The Establishment of the Hierarchy and the 
Introduction of the Law,” demands special attention; for we 
are here told of the origin of the rest of the Pentateuch, 
and especially of the composition and introduction of the 
Yitual law. As theesubject is a large one and our space is 
limited, we must confine ourselves to those points which 
have direct reference to the origin of the Pentateuch and the 
historical books. 

Dr. Kuenen affirms in the strongest language (Vol. II., 
p- 230) that “the priestly laws” and “ priestly ordinances 
were made known and imposed upon the Jewish nation 
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now for the first time,” by Ezra, 457 B.C. “They were not 
laws which had been long in existence, and which were now 
proclaimed afresh and accepted by the people, after having 
been forgotten for a while. No written ritual legislation 
existed in Ezekiel’s time.” During the first thirteen years 
after Ezra’s return he perfected the code which he had 
brought with him from Babylon, where he and others drew 
it up. It received some modifications at the hand of Nehe- 
miah, and perhaps others; and this code of laws was palmed 
off upon the returned exiles as “God’s law which was given 
by [‘the hand of’] Moses, the servant of God,” and which 
they bound themselves by a solemn oath, under a curse, to 
obey (Nehemiah x., 29). No priest discovered the fraud; 
no scribe, versed in the traditions, customs, and laws of the 
nation, had a suspicion that this formidable, exacting, and 
onerous code was a bare-faced forgery, a prodigious fraud ; 
or else they were all silent in the very face of an imposition 
upon the credulity of a long-suffering nation, without a 
parallel in the history of the world. The stupidity of these 
people must have been as amazing, as incredible, as was the 
fraud. There were men and women among these exiles 
who were not idiots, and who knew whether Ezra was 
introducing a ritual and law which were new, and not in 
accordance with the “customs” of the nation before the 
captivity. There were thousands of those who returned 
with Zerubbabel from the Babylonian exile, whose fathers 
had worshipped in the temple which Solomon built, and who 
were familiar with the whole ritual code. Could their chil- 
dren be blinded to such a degree as not to know a new code 
so minute in its details, reaching even to the kind and cook- 
ing of their food; the material, form, and make of their gar- 
ments; the construction and care of their houses; the num- 
ber, amount, and payment of their taxes; the rate of interest 
and collection of debts; the manner of treating strangers 
and slaves; the observance of the Sabbath and the penalty 
of its desecration? And these are but afew of the laws 
which touched their persons, their homes, and daily occupa- 
tions. The bare statement of an hypothesis which de- 
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manded such a belief would seem to be its sufficient and 
swift confutation. Imagine all the men and women and 
children of those exiles who had refused to sing the songs of 
their dear native land by the rivers of Babylon, and who 
had mourned over the loss of their homes, their temple, and 
their worship, when they had returned to erect anew their 
altar and kindle anew its fires, to have had presented for 
their acceptance such a ritual as they had never heard of; 
such a religious administration as never before existed in the 
nation; and yet not a priest, not a Levite, not a scribe, not a 
prophet, not a prophetess, ever hinted by word or line that 
this ritual, this code, was new; was not the ritual and code of 
the fathers; was not the manner of administration and form 
of worship which prevailed in the land before Jerusalem 
was destroyed and Judah carried captive! The great com- 
pany which returned with Zerubbabel had built their homes 
and established anew the worship of their nation in the 
rebuilt temple, and according to the “customs” of the 
fathers. For over half a century, for fifty-eight years, after 
the dedication of their new temple, “ The priests in their 
divisions, and the Levites in their courses,” had conducted 
the services of the temple, “as it is written in the book of 
Moses”; and twenty years before the temple was finished, 
on their arrival at Jerusalem, Jeshua and the priests and 
others “ builded an altar to the God of Israel to offer burnt 
offerings thereon, as it is written in the law of Moses, the man 
of God.” ‘They kept the feast of the tabernacle “ as it is writ- 
ten,” and “offered the daily burnt offerings by number, accord- 
ing to the custom.” They also observed the “ new moons, and 
all the set feasts of the Lorp.” This large company, with 
the “high priests” and the “priests” and “ Levites” and 
“singing men ” and “singing women ” and the “ porters” and 
“the vessels of gold and of silver” and “ priests’ garments ” 
and “knives,” had been keeping “ passovers” and “all the 
feasts,” and worshipping according to the “custom” of the 
fathers, “as written in the book of Moses,” “in the law of 
Moses, the man of God,” during two generations, in the 
undoubting belief that they were honoring God and obeying 
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his law given to their fathers. And yet not a word of 
astonishment or objection is spoken, no contention arises 
between these people and the company of Ezra when they 
return and he introduces his ritual and code which were 
“never before heard of,” and “now for the first time imposed 
upon the Jewish nation”! Every tongue is dumb, every 
pen is idle; and this unparalleled, monstrous forgery is 
accepted without a word of challenge, a shadow of suspi- 
cion, by a people which could boast of such writers as Amos, 
Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Joel, and tie Psalmist! If 
so, the miracles of Egypt, as well as those recorded in the 
book of the Judges, become mere commonplace affairs in the 
history of Israel. 

Monstrously incredible as this hypothesis is, Dr. Kuenen 
has his reasons for adopting it. Whatare they? It is our 
duty, as reviewer of his work, to state and examine them. 
In doing this we shall be obliged to adopt an order of our 
own, since Dr. Kuenen’s reasons are spread over the whole 
work, and are interwoven with his whole argument, and are 
nowhere so arranged in separate paragraphs and distinctly 
announced as to make verbal quotations easy. We will, 
however, strive to cover his whole ground with the reasons 
which we shall name. It will be impossible to refer to the 
page on which the reasons which we shall state may be 
found, since they are implied or hinted or assumed through 
whole chapters, without a brief and clear enunciation. We 
omit, in this connection, as we shall have occasion to con- 
sider it hereafter, the difference in the style of the author or 
authors of the Pentateuch and that of Ezra and the writers 
of his time; which is to us most conclusive evidence that 
the Jewish ritual was not the work of any writer who lived 
after the captivity. 

The first reason which we will notice in support of Dr. 
Kuenen’s theory is, that no mention is made of any such 
work as the Pentateuch, or any such ritual as it contains, in 
any work written before the captivity. The value of this 
reason will depend upon the number and character of the 
works thus early written. If very few works were written, 
and they were lyrical like the Psalms, or didactic like the 
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Proverbs, or hortatory like many of the prophets, we should 
not expect to find formal quotations from the Pentateuch, 
assuming its early existence, any more than we should 
expect to find formal quotations from the gospels in our 
Christian hymn-books, or in such sermons as Channing’s 
and Robertson’s and Bartol’s and Martineau’s. All that 
could be expected in such writings would be an occasional 
allusion, a particular expression, a special phraseology, which 
would indicate that the writers of these lyric and didactic and 
prophetic books were familiar with the contents of the Pen- 
tateuch, as the sermons of these preachers and the hymns of 
these poets show that they are familiar with the contents of 
the gospels. Whether we do find any such indications of 
familiarity with the contents of the Pentateuch in the 
writers before the captivity will be determined subsequently 
in its proper place. 

But we are by no means willing to confine the testimony 
to the early origin of the Pentateuch to works written 
before the captivity. What sound reason can be given for 
not accepting the testimony of those who wrote after the 
captivity to events transpiring and customs prevalent before 
it, if they have good authority for what they say which dis- 
appeared soon after, and had in their hands documents 
which have perished? None whatever. And here we must 
enter once more our most decided protest against Dr. 
Kuenen’s wholesale accusation and condemnation of the 
Hebrew writers, historians and others. There is no evi- 
dence that they were shamelessly destitute of veracity, “and 
considered themselves exempt from all responsibility” to 
tell the truth, “and fearlessly allowed themselves to be 
guided in their statements by the wants of the present and 
the requirements of the future”! After the events of the 
life of Samuel from 1100 B.C., the writers of Jewish history 
are exceptionally scrupulous to refer to their authorities. 
The writer of the books of the Kings specifies at the close 
of every section where a full account of what he has very 
briefly narrated may be found. Bancroft and Palfrey and 
Parkman are not more scrupulous and frank in informing 
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their readers of the sources of their information. He does 
not appear to think that he is writing toa set of ignora- 
muses who could be duped, nor to a party of demagogues 
who were to be flattered and sustained. Honesty and schol- 
arship glow on every page. If the reader of the books of 
the Kings is impressed with any one thing more deeply than 
another, it is with the truthfulness of the writer. Undoubt- 
edly he was sometimes mistaken in his interpretation of the 
old records on which he relied; but not wilfully to gain an 
end, but humanly as not omniscient. There is no reason 
to distrust his statements respecting the laws, customs, and 
religion of the Jews if he did write four or five hundred 
years after the reign of David, and closed his history with 
the fall of Jerusalem and the captivity of Judah; and we 
shall use his work freely and confidently when we have 
occasion to do so in this discussion. 

We turn now to a consideration of the accuracy and 
value of the narratives in the books of the Chronicles. 
These books are made the subject of the severest criticism 
by Dr. Kuenen. He accuses the writer of them of very 
slight regard for truth; of so coloring facts, and of invent- 
ing them when there are none, as to sustain the priestly 
ritual and code forged in the name of Moses by Ezra. 
Indeed, Dr. Kuenen may be said to believe and maintain 
that the books of the Chronicles are substantially historical 
forgeries composed to give color of truth to the ritual 
forgeries of Ezra. The priests have invented a religion and 
forged a history to prove it true (Vol. III., p. 70—). This 
all took place, and no scribe of the age, not a man of all the 
writers of the age, detected the cheat or exposed the falsifier 
of his nation’s history. Mark the point. The writer of the 
books of the Chronicles is not a blunderer, an ignorant pre- 
tender, an unfortunate bankrupt in authorities; he is an 
intelligent, deliberate, persistent, and determined falsifier of 
the annals of his nation which were in his hands; for this 
writer appeals as constantly to his authorities for his state- 
ments as does the writer of the books of the Kings. Why, 
then, should Dr. Kuenen assume that where these historians, 
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or rather annalists, differ, the writer of the Chronicles 
perverts or inverts or invents his facts? Why is it impossi- 
ble that the writer of the Kings may be mistaken? Simply 
because it would spoil the whole of Dr. Kuenen’s theory; 
for it is past all possible question that the priesthood and 
the ritual are as old as the time of David if the narratives in 
the Chronicles are substantially true. But Carthago delenda 
est. The early, especially the Mosaic origin of the priesthood 
and ritual must be false; therefore every historian asserting 
its antiquity is thereby shown to be a liar or an ignoramus! 

That the writer of the Chronicles is an antiquarian, and 
often busies himself about very small matters, is true. That 
he is given to genealogies is also true. That he writes an 
ecclesiastical and not a civil history is also true. But this 
does not prove that he deliberately lied, and said that things 
were as he knew they were not. Neal’s History of the Puri- 
tans differs as much from Hume’s history of the same period 
as the Chronicles differ from the Kings; and yet Neal is as 
reliable a historian as Hume. He dwells upon other topics 
and enlarges upon them, and is very profuse upon some 
points which Hume omits or only touches. So we find it in 
the Chronicles. The writer lingers lovingly around topics 
which the writer of the Kings passes over very lightly or 
wholly omits, and sometimes they contradict each other. 
But this is no proof that either of them was a liar. 
Their authorities may have differed. The figures given in 
the Chronicles and in the other books are obviously unrelia- 
ble, for some reason which is not yet explained. The 
blunders of copyists do not satisfactorily account for all of 
them. But these obvious mistakes do not affect in the 
slightest degree the historical accuracy of the statements 
respecting the religious usages and legal ceremonies of the 
period of which the work is a fragmentary history,— indeed, 
only the briefest annals. The fact of a battle having been 
fought is not discredited because the number of killed and 
wounded is incorrect and the name of the commander and 
the day of the fight are obviously misstated. Genealogies 
may be erroneous, and yet the events recorded may be sub- 
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stantially correct. It would be a miracle, indeed, if the 
writer of the Chronicles had made no mistakes in the names 
of his long lists of ancient families; and a still greater one 
if the copyists of them for centuries had accurately, letter 
for letter, reproduced the original. We have tried our hand 
at both, and do not wish to condemn ourselves by accusing 
the writer of the Chronicles of being either an idiot ora 
knave because of the mistakes which are found in his work. 
There is open before me, as I write, the first volume of 
Savage’s Genealogy of New England, a “very miracle of 
accuracy,” and yet there are twenty octavo pages of “addi- 
tions and corrections” at the end of it. How critics of the 
school of Dr. Kuenen would revel in a volume like this! 
After the most patient and long examination of these 
books, we find nothing which proves or even indicates that 
their writer falsified his documents, and invented incidents. 
As far as he writes the history of his nation, he writes as a 
priest would naturally write—religiously. He describes the 
acts of the priesthood much more fully than those of the 
civil magistrates. He does not bring his history down 
further than the destruction of Jerusalem. The books close 
with the issue of the decree by Cyrus for the return of the 
captives, 5386 B.C. The writer probably composed his work 
after the return of Nehemiah, and compiled from documents 
the so-called books of Ezra and Nehemiah as a fitting appen- 
dix to his own work. We submit that there is no valid 
reason for supposing, with Dr. Kuenen and others, that the 
books of Chronicles were not written as early as we have 
stated simply because two genealogies of a few names are 
carried down to 250 B.C. These names might well have 
been added by a later hand. It may be assumed, therefore, 
with large measure of assurance, that all the historical books 
included in our Bible, as we now have them, were composed 
before 400 B.C., and that they are substantially reliable in 
their account of the affairs of the nation, both civil and 
ecclesiastical; that there is no evidence which would be 
admitted for a moment in any courts of justice that these 
writers were arrant knaves, forging laws and falsifying his- 
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tory; that an indictment based upon such evidence as is 
adduced against the integrity and ability of these writers 
would be quashed by any modern court, or a nol. pros. would 
be entered by any prosecuting attorney. 


A word must be said respecting the writings which treat 
of the affairs of the nation from the time of Moses to that of 
David, a period, according to Dr. Kuenen, of about three 
hundred years in round numbers, —1300—1000 B.C. The 
book of Joshua gives an account of the conquest and divis- 
ion of the land of Canaan among the tribes, and covers a 
period of about thirty years. If we can rely upon a state- 
ment in chap. xvi., 10,“*The Canaanites dwell among the 
Ephraimites {in Gezer] unto this day,” the book must have 
been written before the end of Solomon’s reign, for we read, 
in I. Kings ix., 16, that Pharaoh took Gezer, burned it with 
fire. slew the Canaanites, and gave it as a present to his 
daughter, Solomon’s wife. This passage would be of little 
value in overcoming opposing evidence, were there any; 
but there is none of any weight. The frequent use of the 
phrase “unto this day” implies some time after the events 
described, but is very indefinite. This book of Joshua may 
have been written as early as the reign of Saul. There is no 
internal evidence against such a date for its compilation. 
Its subject is of the conquest, the battles, and the location 
of the tribes upon their portions of the land. No reasonable 
critic would expect to find much, if anything, which would 
treat of their religious manners and customs. What there 
is said about them we shall call attention to in the proper 
place. If there was no allusion to anything of the kind it 
would not surprise us, nor should we draw the astounding 
inference that they were a people without a religion and 
without a ritual. 

The book of Judges is a very composite work, but if we 
may rely upon a statement, chap. i., 21, that “the Jebusites 
dwell with the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this 
day,” the book must have been written before the conclu- 
sion of David's reign; for we read in II. Samuel, chap. v., 6—8, 
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that David drove the Jebusites out of Jerusalem, and took 
the stronghold of Zion, and David dwelt in it. Another 
passage in one of the appendixes of the book, chap. xviii., 30, 
may indicate that this portion was not written till two or 
three centuries afterward; for certain persons are said to 
have served as priests to the tribe of Dan “ until the day of 
the captivity of the land,” referring apparently to the 
deportation of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser and Esarhad- 
don, 721 B.C. As an apology for the lawlessness and 
insecurity of those days, the writer of the appendixes espe- 
cially calls attention to the fact that there was “no king in 
Israel in those days,” chap. xviii. 1, and elsewhere. The 
book was possibly written as illustrative of the importance 
of a closer union of the tribes and of a stronger central gov- 
ernment, or more probably it was the work of a curiosity- 
hunter who gathered the traditions of the most wonderful 
events which had happened during a period of civil and 
foreign wars, if border ravages and riotous outbreaks can be 
called wars, like the feuds of the Scottish clans, or the fights 
of Miles Standish and Captain Church with the Indians. 
The writer was an Israelitish Cotton Mather, and his book 
of the wonders of New England, Thawmaturgus, is the Puri- 
tan book of Judges. No reasonable critic would expect to 
find much respecting religious affairs in such a work, cover- 
ing three or four centuries in sixteen chapters, and devoting 
four of them to the exploits of Samson, the Israelitish 
Morrissey (we mean no disrespect to either champion; we 
make our apology to the shades of both). Whatever light 
the book will throw upon the subject we shall produce in 
due time. We have said enough to show that Dr. Kuenen’s 
argument, drawn from the si’ence of the book, is very weak, 
if not entirely destitute of force. 

The historical notices contained in I. Samuel preceding 
the anointing of David will require but a word of considera- 
tion. They were probably written by some earlier writer 
than the author of the books of the Kings, and he may have 
continued the history to near the close of David’s reign. 
The style is more diffuse than that of the author of Kings, 
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and is freer from Aramean or Chaldee words. What records 
he used, if any, he does not inform us, and the amount of 
credit which we give to his narrative will depend upon the 
probability of the events occurring under the circumstances 
described. Very strange things happen sometimes, and this 
rule, therefore, must be applied with great caution and 
modesty. Very little, if anything, respecting ecclesiastical 
affairs would be likely to be found in a brief description of 
the transition of the people from a state of anarchy and 
tribal rivalship and independence to the restraints of a: 
monarchy and the authority of a central government. And 
what little there should be found would be such imperfect 
hints or such dissevered statements as would aid but little 
in forming a correct opinion of their religious rites and hier- 
archy. And if there were a ritual and a priesthood and an 
altar prescribed, it would be impossible in such stormy 
times to enforce or enjoy its observance, “every man for 
himself” doing what was right in his own eyes; and, as 
necessity knows no law, religious rites and ceremonies 
would be regarded or disregarded as circumstances com- 
pelled or permitted. If the appointed altar could not be 
reached, the sacrifice would be offered elsewhere; if the 
appointed priest could not be found, the next most worthy 
person would officiate; if the day appointed could not be 
observed, the next day most appropriate would be chosen. 
Laws would not be enforced, criminals would escape, crimes 
would be winked at. Whether any evidence whatever 
exists in these narratives of the existence of any ritual or 
code of forms of worship will be the subject of future exam- 
ination. It certainly would not disappoint a student of 
history to find little or nothing on the subject. He cer- 
tainly would not decide categorically, as Dr. Kuenen has 
done, that there was no such ecclesiastical polity in exist- 
ence, because at this particular period of anarchy it was in 
abeyance, or because in these scraps of civil history and 
accounts of insurrections it was not specially mentioned. 

On the contrary, Dr. Kuenen maintains that the ritual 
contained in the Pentateuch could not have been in exist- 
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ence during this period, because no direct reference is made 
to it by these writers, and because so much was done which 
was in violation of it. But who does not know that laws 
are violated, customs disregarded, rites neglected? Who 
does not know that the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Episco- 
pal Church are Calvinistic, and that its preaching is largely 
Arminian? Was the ritual, so to speak, of the gospel less 
ignored by the Church 600—1000 A.D. than the ritual of 
the Pentateuch from Joshua to Hezekiah, if you please, six 
‘centuries? The inference from comparative silence and 
disregard is not a safe nor a sound one, where that silence 
can be explained and that disregard accounted for, as can 
easily and satisfactorily be done during the period before us. 
The narratives relate almost exclusively to civil affairs, and, 
for the most part, in the briefest manner; and the people 
were governed by passions and appetites made greedy and 
lawless by centuries of slavery and suffering in the midst of 
the grossest idolatry, and therefore spurned the restraints of 
law and the denial of idol-worship. A people cannot be 
lifted in an hour or a century from ignorance, brutality, and 
idolatry to’ knowledge, refinement, and spiritual worship ; 
and well may it have taken a millennium of struggle and 
failure and worshipping of asheras and Baals before these 
degraded slaves could accept a “spiritual monotheism,” and 
burn their asheras, and understand that even their own 
ritual was an offence to God unless the heart was pure and 
the hands clean which observed it. We will quote, as we 
can, such authority as De Wette in support of our position: 
“The observance or non-observance of particular laws, the 
appearance or non-appearance of particular legal institutions, 
in a certain period, can prove nothing, either for or against 
the existence of a written law book.”— (Parker’s De Wette, 
§ 162, a.) We submit that the silence of these books respect- 
ing the existence and observance of the Mosaic ritual, and 
the few accounts of religious observances not conforming to 
it, are no valid proof that it did not exist, especially as against 
the later tradition of the nation. We shall in due time show 
that perfect silence does not pervade these books. We are 
now only dealing with Dr. Kuenen’s argument. 
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Respecting the books of Ezra and Nehemiah to which 
allusion has just been made, a few words must be said; for 
in these very brief fragments of the condition of the Israel- 
ites for about a century, 537—434 B.C., after their return 
from captivity, we may find some evidence of Dr. Kuenen’s 
remarkable theory. He thinks he does. Let us examine 
the books, and see what it is worth, if indeed there is any. 

It is evident that the best-conditioned and most religious 
of the captives, those to whom “ Jerusalem was their chief 
joy,” would undertake the long desert journey, and attempt 
to rebuild the city and temple, and reéstablish the services 
of the fathers. They were among the most intelligent and 
devoted of their race, and would be most solicitous to 
establish in its purity the worship of the fathers, and to 
render perfect obedience to those laws whose violation had 
been visited by the destruction of their city and the cap- 
tivity of its citizens. The first company which went up 
under the lead of Zerubbabel as civil governor or king, and 
of Jeshua as high-priest and head of religious affairs, were 
accompanied by all the servants serving in the old temple 
worship, and carried back the vessels which Nebuchadnezzar 
had taken from the temple and carried to Babylon. There 
were about fifty thousand souls,— men, women, and chil- 
dren. On arriving at Jerusalem they immediately erected 
an altar, and at once commenced worship in accordance with 
the custom of the fathers, offering sacrifices “ as it is written 
in the law of Moses, the man of God.” They either had with 
them a written ritual, or they knew there was one which 
they remembered, and which they observed. They also 
arranged their singers after “the ordinance of David, King of 
Israel,” showing by this act also strict regard to the customs 
of the fathers. How Dr. Kuenen can say that they did not 
sing, but only “hoarsely shouted,” cannot be reconciled 
with Ezra iii., 11, which says, “And they, the priests in 
their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites, the sons of 
Asaph, with their cymbals, sung together by course in prais- 
ing and giving thanks unto the Lorp; because he is good, 
for his mercy endureth forever toward Israel”; and so 
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thrilled were the multitude, as they heard again the old 
temple anthems, that they “shouted with a great shout, and 
the noise was heard afar off.” There is not a shadow of 
evidence but that ali this ritual service was familiar to them, 
and that it was observed as it was “ written in the law of 
Moses, and after the ordinance of David.” Having finished 
their temple, after twenty years’ hindrance and hard labor, 
it was dedicated by the sacrifice of “ bullocks and lambs and 
he-goats; by the priests in their divisions, and the Levites in 
their courses, for the service of God, ... as it is written in 
the book of Moses.” They kept “the passover and the feast 
of unleavened bread.” They also “kept the feast of taber- 
nacles, as it is written; according to the custom, daily burnt 
offerings” were offered. There is not the slightest hint that 
the temple service was not continued for fifty-eight years, 
till Ezra and his company arrived, without intermission, and 
in accordance with the “custom” of the fathers, and as “it 
was written in the book of Moses.” 

Did Ezra introduce any change? Did he make “ known 
and impose upon the Jewish nation priestly ordinances, now 
for the first time” commanded? Were rites now introduced 
of which Zerubbabel and Jeshua, the king and high-priest, 
and these devoted exiles knew nothing, as Dr. Kuenen affirms 
(Vol. IL, p. 231)? Let us read what the fragments of his- 
tory preserved in the book of Ezra tell us on this subject. 
Ezra “ was a ready scribe in the law of Moses, which the Lord 
God of Israel had given” (Ezra vii., 6); and he was a priest, 
great grandson of Hilkiah, who found the “book of the law” 
in the reign of Josiah, if the genealogy is correct; and 
“Ezra had prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord and 
to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments.” 
After a few days “the princes,’ who apparently had suc- 
ceeded Zerubbabel in the government, complained to Ezra, 
who came with authority from the Persian King, that the 
people had intermarried, contrary to the law, with the neigh- 
boring people. Ezra at once set about a reform, and a cove- 
nant was made to put away their unlawful wives. “And 
let it be done,” they said, “ according to the law,” Some of 
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these wives had children,” not all. The whole number of 
guilty persons was one hundred and thirteen only, out of a 
population of over fifty thousand. Not a great number, 
certainly, if we consider the condition of the people and the 
strength of the temptation. This act of Ezra is founded 
upon no new interpretation of “the law written by Moses,” 
which had been the law of the nation from the beginning ; 
much less was it a new law of Ezra’s. 

Nehemiah now visits Jerusalem. In his prayer for guid- 
ance before he left the palace in Shushan, he confesses that 
“we have not kept the commandments, nor the statutes, 
nor the judgments, which thou commandest thy servant 
Moses,” as if he knew no code but the old code of. the 
fathers,— the code which the returned pepple had used for 
three generations, “ as written in the book of the law of Moses.” 
Complaint was made to Nehemiah that the poor were op- 
pressed by the “usury” demanded, and some of them had 
lost their homes by the uniawful and cruel exaction of credit- 
ors. Nehemiah was “angry, and rebuked the nobles and 
the rulers, and directed them to leave off this usury and to 
restore their olive yards and houses.” And they promised 
under oath to do so. After some years Ezra again appears 
upon the stage as a teacher of the law. The people felt 
their need of fuller instruction. He used for this purpose 
“the book of the law of Moses, which the Lord had com- 
manded for Israel.” The same book evidently which Zerub- 
babel had used seventy years before, and of which Nehe- 
miah spoke in his prayer. This old “book of the law” 
Ezra read and explained to the people. The devout wept 
when they learned how they had sinned. The direction to 
dwell in “ booths” in the seventh month seems to have been 
new to them, though they had kept the “feast of the taber- 
nacles”’ since their return. 

A further separation takes place from “strangers.” In 
the ninth chapter a synopsis of the history of the people is 
given as recorded in the Pentateuch, showing that the 
“law” which was read was supposed to have had its origin 
at that time; and the covenant of the fathers is renewed by 
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the children, “to walk in God’s law, which was given by 
Moses, the servant of God, and to observe and do all the 
commandments of the Lord, ...and not to give our daugh- 
ters unto the people of the land, nor take their daughters 
for our sons.” And they promise to contribute to the sup- 
port of the Levites “ as it is written in the law.” All this is 
in the Pentateuch, and is not spoken of as anything new. 
A selection of one man in ten is made by lot to dwell in 
Jerusalem. This is new; but it has nothing to do with the 
ritual. They further “read in the bock of Moses that the 
Ammonite and the Moabite should not come into the con- 
gregation of God forever.” They therefore “separated from 
Israel all the mixed multitude.” Nehemiah, also, reformed 
the acts and labors of the people on the Sabbath, to conform 
to the “custom” of the fathers. This is all. There is not 
the slightest shade of evidence that Ezra introduced an 
entire new code of laws, never before known, but the con- 
trary. A few new arrangements are made to meet the new 
condition, in which the people find themselves; but there is 
not a hint that anything new to which they were not accus- 
tomed, save in three or four instances at the most, and these 
unimportant, was added to “the book of the law given by 
Moses.” It is incredible that no breath of opposition should 
have been felt against this code if it had not been what it 
claimed to be, “ the law given by Moses.” It is incredible, if 
there had been any opposition on this ground, that no hint 
of it, nor the slightest trace of it, should be found in these 
accounts of the reorganization of the national worship. The 
very slight changes in a few forms, which changed circum- 
stances compelled, by no means furnish proof or justify the 
suspicion that the whole post-captivity code was the inven- 
tion of priests for selfish purposes, with Ezra at their head ; 
and that he had the hardihood to proclaim to the people 
that it was the very “law given by Moses,” and “ written” 
by him, and observed by their fathers, and whose violation, 
at last, was the cause of their captivity, and renewed obedi- 
ence to which would now make them prosperous; and that 
the people were so stupid as not to detect the fraud and 
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expose the deceivers, and visit them with swiftest and 
severest punishment; or, if they did, that all record of this 
detection, opposition, and punishment should have been lost 
by accident, or erased by design, from both history and 
prophecy. That the Aistorical books contain no evidence of 
such a ritual-forgery palmed off upon the returned exiles, 
we have already fully shown. Nay, more: we have shown 
that every fragment of these annals, every shred of the 
story, informs us that this “law” was the old law, and that 
. this ritual was the ritual of the fathers. We turn now to 
examine the teachings of the prophets during this period, to 
see whether Dr. Kuenen’s appeal to them in support of his 
theory is of any more value than his appeal to history. 
Unless we utterly mistake, this support will also prove to 
be a broken reed which will pierce him through who leans 
upon it. 

(1.) Dr. Kuenen says “that when Ezekiel, in the year 
572 B.C., wrote his description of the new Israelitish State 
(chaps. xl.—xlviii.), no written regulations for religious 
worship, no complete priestly legislation, yet existed.” And 
he says further “that no evident trace of these laws, or of 
the spirit which they breathe, is to be found in the prophe- 
cies which saw the light towards the end of the captivity,— 
about 538 B.C.” (Vol. IL, p. 153.) Ezekiel we will notice 
first, as being probably the earliest of the group, then the 
later Isaiah and Zechariah, and then Haggai and Malachi. 
Ezekiel was not of the company carried to Babylon. He 
was a dweller on the remote River Chebar. The description 
which he gives (chaps. xl.—xlviii.) of the division of the 
land among the returned exiles, whenever they should 
return, and of the temple they would build, is purely ideal, 
and as impracticable, as made-real, as the throne or chariot 
of the Deity which he describes in chapter i. is impractica- 
ble. This Dr. Kuenen admits apparently, but he will not 
admit that Ezekiel would have given play to his imagination 
in describing the “ritual” of his ideal temple. Why not? 
Was the sacrifice more sacred than the altar? Was the 
priest’s attire more holy than the “holy of holies”? Why, 
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then, should the prophet restrain his pen in describing the 
“snuffers” and the “snuffer trays” and the “tongs” and 
the robes, when he had not shrunk from describing ideally 
the altar and the holy place? The presumption is that he 
would not. Why did he go into these minute descriptions 
of the ritual if he had the Pentateuch? ‘Why did he not 
content himself with a simple reference to the Mosaic 
laws?” asks Dr. Kuenen. If Ezekiel was here, we have no 
doubt he would reply, Because I was writing a poem and 
wished to fill out my ideal state and temple and ritual in 
every particular. Besides, Ezekiel clings close to the forms 
and substance contained in the Pentateuch which he ideal- 
izes in his peem. Dr. Kuenen says “he was not acquainted 
with the whole of the Mosaic law. Deuteronomy and the 
still older book of the covenant are presupposed by him 
throughout; but nothing beyond these collections.” Now 
the fact is this: by a careful collation of the passages and 
references which are found in Ezekiel, nearly the whole 
ritual as it is contained in the Pentateuch could be obtained. 
Ezekiel uses the whole of the ritual as it stands in the 
Pentateuch; that is, all which his work demanded. Could 
space be given, we would prove it by an examination of the 
passages quoted. It must suffice, however, to say that 
Ezekiel shows himself to be perfectly familiar with the “law 
of Moses” as recorded in the Pentateuch, writing in a dis- 
tant part of the country, one hundred and fourteen years 
before Ezra went up to Jerusalem, and thirty-six years 
before the great migration under Zerubbabel, who had 
regard in offering sacrifices to what “ was written in the law 
of Moses, the man of God,” and who arranged the courses of 
the priests “as it is written in the book of Moses.” 

(2.) We turn to examine the support furnished to Dr. 
Kuenen’s theory by the later, or “Deutero,” Isaiah. This 
writer “lays special stress upon Jahveh’s oneness” ; he ex- 
presses most significantly his contempt of false gods; he is a 
strong “ monotheist.” There is not a passage which implies 
the non-existence of the ritual law or of the Pentateuch, but 
much to the contrary. He speaks of the worthlessness of 
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the ritual unless the heart is in its observance; but this is 
evidence for the existence of the ritual, and not proof that it 
did not exist. As we shall have occasion to recur to this 
writer again before we finish this discussion, we waive 
further examination of his work till then, having said suffi- 
cient to show that Dr. Kuenen’s inference is unfounded. 

(3.) But a word is necessary upon the writings of the 
later Zechariah. He was a contemporary of Zerubbabel, and 
the numerous visions which he describes assume the exist- 
ence of the ritual, though no direct reference is made to it ; 
indeed, Dr. Kuenen does not appear to place much reliance 
upon his silence as valid evidence that the ritual was not in 
existence, and regarded as far as the circumstances would 
allow. 

(4.) The prophet Haggai, in the brief fragment of only 
two chapters of his writings which have come down to us, 
uses the language of the Pentateuch, and speaks of “the 
law,” as respecting things “clean and unclean.” Dr. Kuenen 
infers from chap. ii. 11, because the prophet directs the 
people to inquire “concerning the law” of the priests, that 
there were no “enactments of the written law”; “only a 
priestly tradition existed.” As if, because one was referred 
to the lawyer when he inquired after the “law” on a certain 
subject, we should infer that there was no statute, written 
law, but only the tradition of the bar. It so happens that 
the very point inquired about is stated and decided in 
Numbers xix., 11. Haggai furnishes no support to Dr. 
Kuenen’s theory. 

(5.) The brief prophecy of Malachi, who was a contempo- 
rary of Nehemiah, is thought by Dr. Kuenen to give support 
to his theory because he shows that “ Ezra and Nehemiah in 
their attempt at reform met with strong opposition.” The 
people violated the law in various ways, and some of them 
. despised Jahveh’s name. But this “law” which Malachi 
denounces the people for disregarding and violating is no 
forgery of the priesthood and Ezra, no new ritual palmed 
off upon the nation by a conspiring hierarchy, Nehemiah 
assenting and abetting,—it was none other than “ the law of 
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Moses,” the servant of Jehovah, which God “ commanded him 
in Horeb for all Israel.” If Malachi reproved the people it 
was for transgressing the “law as it was written by Moses” ; 
and if the people opposed Ezra and Nehemiah, it was 
because they enforced against evil-doers “the law as written 
by Moses,” and not a fraudulent code of Ezra’s. There is 
not a shadow of evidence that any opposition arose against 
the administration of these men because they introduced 
*“ new laws never before heard of”; but all the evidence that 
exists of the opposition itself as well as of its cause implies 
or affirms that it originated in the enforcement of laws 
whose violation was the cause of their captivity, and whose 
origin was in the ancient days, “in Horeb,” and whose 
author “ was Moses, the man of God.” 

The prophetical writings of this period not only give no 
countenance to Dr. Kuenen’s theory, but they oppose it in 
letter as well as in spirit. 

We have now examined the main reasons adduced by Dr. 
Kuenén in support of his hypotheses of the origin of the 
Pentateuch, as they are less frequently stated than implied 
in these volumes. To discuss every point affirmed or sug- 
gested, to challenge every statement which is doubtful or 
incorrect, to expose every fallacious inference from acceded 
facts, would demand as many volumes as the original work. 
We have omitted nothing vital to his argument. 

Thus far in the discussion we have been laboring to disad- 
vantage. We have been proving a negative; we have been 
showing that the arguments adduced by Dr. Kuenen are not 
valid to sustain his theory of the late and forged composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch. ‘The positive argument for its 
antiquity and substantial genuineness does not appear. Dr. 
Kuenen’s argument in support of his theory may be con- 
futed, and yet his theory may be correct. We propose, 
therefore, to discuss the question positively and affirma- 
tively, confuting his theory indirectly by an examination into 
the age and authorship of the books of Moses directly and 
critically, as we have confuted his arguments in support of it 
by testing their logical and historical value. We gird our- ° 
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selves to the work in the assurance that the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch can be vindicated, and that the Mosaic origin of 
most of its contents can be established. 


[NotrE.— We cannot deny ourselves entirely, and will 
notice a few of Dr. Kuenen’s statements in a note. ] 

(1.) Dr. Kuenen affirms (Vol. IT., p. 299) “that the Deuter- 
onomist considers all Levites, without distinction, qualified 
to fill the priestly office,” and “that a reconciliation of 
Deuteronomy with Exodus — Numbers is not to be thought 
of.” This he affirms is certain “from Deuteronomy x., 8, 9; 
xviii., 1-8, where he [the Deuteronomist] expresses himself 
quite unambiguously.” ... “He directly contradicts them 
[Exodus— Numbers] ... and expressly allows (Deuterono- 
my xviii., 6, 7) that which according to the priestly law- 
giver (Numbers xviii., 3) is punished with death.” 

We take distinct issue with Dr. Kuenen on this point. 
In Deuteronomy xviii., 6, 7, we read, “If a Levite come 
from any of thy gates out of all Israel where he sojourned, 
and come with all the desire of his mind unto the place 
which the Lord shall choose, there he shall minister in the 
name of the Lord his God, as all his brethren the Levites do, 
which stand before the Lord.” Now what says Numbers 
xviii, 2,3? ‘And thy [Aaron’s] brethren of the tribe of 
thy father, bring them with thee, that ... they may minis- 
ter unto thee; but thow and thy sons with thee shall minis- 
ter before the tabernacle of witness, and they shall keep thy 
charge and the charge of all the tabernacle ; only they shall 
not come nigh the vessels of the sanctuary and the altar, that 
neither they, nor ye also, die.” And further on in this chap- 
ter many specific duties of the Levites as distinguished 
from those of the priests are enumerated. Where, we ask 
with emphasis, does Numbers “ expressly contradict ” Deu- 
teronomy? What does Deuteronomy “expressly allow” 
which Numbers “ punishes with death”? Both direct that 
Levites may serve at the tabernacle, Numbers specifying 
their duties, Deuteronomy only saying that the persons 
specified “should serve as all the Levites do”; that is, as 
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directed in Numbers. We renew our question with stronger 
emphasis: Where is the “ direct contradiction ” ? 

Now let us examine the first affirmation that “ all Levites, 
without distinction [were], qualified to fill the priestly 
office,” according to Deuteronomy viii., 9; xviii. 1-8. We 
have already quoted the important portion of the latter 
passage, and have only to remark that all attempts to build 
up a theory of the Jewish priesthood and the identity of the 
office of the priest and the Levite, because of the use of the 
phrase “priests Levites” or “ Levites priests,” are futile. 
All priests were Levites, but “all” Levites were not quali- 
fied for priests; and this idiomatic phrase proves only that 
priests were Levites. A critical examination of this Hebrew 
idiom would take too much space and lead us into details 
too dry and minute to interest our readers; and we refer 
them to the constructio asyndeta of the Hebrew grammars. 
We turn, therefore, to notice the other passage which proves 
that “all Levites, without distinction [were], qualified to 
fill the priestly office,” Deuteronomy x., 8, 9. It reads thus: 
“At that time [at Mount Sinai] the Lord separated the 
tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
to stand before the Lord to minister to him, and to bless in 
his name unto this day. Wherefore Levi hath no part nor 
inheritance with his brethren; the Lord is his inheritance, 
according as the Lord thy God promised him.”- What is 
there in this passage to show that “all” Levites were or 
might be priests? Not a line. The duty of the tribe of 
Levi is specified in the briefest manner, including the 
service of both priests and Levites, into which two classes 
the tribe is elsewhere said to be divided. ‘The reconcilia- 
tion of Deuteronomy with Exodus— Numbers is not to be 
thought of,” therefore, only because there is nothing to 
reconcile. Where there is no contradiction there is no 
demand for conciliation. Dr. Kuenen’s inference, there- 
fore, that, since the Deuteronomist makes no distinction 
between the priest and Levite, he must have written before 
the “ priestly ritual” of Exodus — Numbers and of Ezra was 
composed, is without support. Dr. Kuenen has mistaken an 
eddy for the current. 
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CII.) Dr. Kuenen says again (Vol. II., p. 116), “ Ezekiel 
is the first to desire other rules [than that all Levites might 
officiate as priests] for the future: after the return of Israel 
to her native land ‘the sons of Zadok’ shall be the only law- 
ful priests.” But it is evident from the context (Ezekiel 
xliv., 10,—xlv.) that Ezekiel had reference in this passage to 
the Levites, and priests of the family of Aaron, who had 
served at the altars of false gods in the reigns of Hezekiah 
and Josiah, and who had thus forfeited their claim to their 
official position; and as the “sons of Zadok” only of the 
family of Aaron remained loyal to Jehovah, they alone 
could officiate as priests. The most sacred services of the 
temple could be performed by them alone. Ezekiel desires 
no new rule. He only enforces an old one that those who 
forsake Jehovah and serve at the altars of false gods shall 
not serve at his altar. Dr. Kuenen is betrayed into this 
error by his not seeing that the priests are sometimes spoken 
of as Levites of whom they formed a part when the writer 
refers to the position and duties of the tribe as a body. And 
while in some instances, it must be confessed, that the sacred 
writers are not as clear as is desirable, yet nothing but an 
“assumed” theory could have led the author so far astray. 

CII.) Again Dr. Kuenen says (Vol. I., p. 325): “In 
David’s days no one thought of either the descendants of 
Aaron or the Levites being the only persons competent to 
discharge the functions of priests.” This is a remarkable 
statement to make when not the name of a person acting as 
priest is mentioned who is not a descendant of Aaron. The 
legitimate inference is, that where names are not mentioned, 
the “ priests” who are officiating at the altar are the pos- 
terity of Aaron. Priests and their services are mentioned 
frequently during the reign of David by the writer of the 
books of Samuel and Kings, and nota hint is given that 
they are not Aaronic. 

(IV.) Dr. Kuenen says (Vol. I., p. 208): “In the eighth 
century B.C., the prophet of Jahveh has become a writer.... 
It does not appear that the older prophets... thought of 
writing down what they had spoken.” Yet we read that 
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the “acts of David and Solomon,” in the ninth and tenth 
centuries B.C., were “written by Nathan, the prophet,” and 
also “in the visions of Iddo, the seer,” and also in “the 
book of the prophet Gad, David’s seer” (I. Chronicles xxix., 
29 ; II. Chronicles ix., 29). The only marvel is, that so much, 
not that so little, of the early miscellaneous literature of the 
Hebrews was preserved when we remember the fortune of 
that people. 

(V.) Dr. Kuenen says (Vol. I., p. 273): “ Probably not 
one of the Psalms is from David’s hand.” So destructive a 
critic as Hitzig claims that he wrote ten certainly, perhaps 
more. And Ewald claims fifteen, and probably several 
others. Davidson claims still more. So does Eichorn, and 
Dr. Noyes, also. A dozen eminent Hebrew scholars might 
be named who believe that David wrote from twenty to 
eighty of the Psalms; but it is not necessary. Every 
student of the Hebrew Scriptures knows them. But gen- 
eral readers are widely and sadly misled by such state- 
ments, and judicious, reliable scholars do not make them. 

(VI.) Dr. Kuenen is very confident that he can pick out 
the portions of the “ Book of Origins,” or the Elohim docu- 
ment, from Exodus— Numbers, and he confides in the 
accuracy of his dissection with an assurance which is sur- 
prising to one who has made the subject a study. The fact 
is, no confidence can be placed in any of these attempts to 
find and define the supposed documents of which some 
writers affirm that these books are composed. We have 
given the subject a most careful and minute study, and we 
say without hesitation that all these attempts are abortive. 
Some specimens will be given taken from Kuenen (Vol. IL., 
p- 163—). “Exodus xii., 1-23, 28, 87 (?), 40-51, are from 
his [Elohist’s] hand.” Now this writer calls the Supreme 
Being, in Hebrew, Elohim, God, as distinguished from the 
later writer who calls the Supreme Being, in Hebrew, 
Jehovah, Lord. This is a “chief characteristic” of his 
style. In this passage, quoted by Dr. Kuenen as written by 
the Elohist, the name “ Jehovah” is used fifteen times and 
“Elohim” not once. Another,—“ Exodus xxv., 1—xxxi., 
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17,” Jehovah is used forty times and Elohim but three times. 
Theodore Parker says: “I would rather consider the whole 
passage as Jehovistic.” Again, “ Exodus xxxv.—xl.,” Jeho- 
vah is used thirty-three times and Elohim once. Theodore 
Parker says: “To me this passage seems Jehovistic through- 
out.” Again, “Leviticus viii—x.,” Jehovah is used forty 
times, Elohim not once. Again, “ Numbers xv.—xix.,” Jeho- 
vah is used fifty-seven times and Elohim twice. Once more, 
“Numbers xxvi—xxxi.,” Jehovah is used fifty-two times 
and Elohim but once. It is not necessary to extend this 
note further. The “chief characteristic” of the Elohim 
document almost entirely disappears in the passages attrib- 
uted to the Elohist writer by Dr. Kuenen, and the “ chief 
characteristic” of the Jehovistic writer is found in them. 
This is sufficient to show the fallacy of the whole criticism ; 
for if the “chief characteristic” of one of the theoretical 
documents is found to be almost universally used in the 
other in practice, either the theory or the practice is sadly at 
fault. 

R. P. STEBBINS. 


LESSING AS A THEOLOGIAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. EDWARD ZELLER, BY 
“EDWIN D. MEAD.* 


It is the mark and the prerogative of every classic that it 
never grows old; that we ever return to it with new inter- 
est; ever derive from it new enjoyment, new stimulus and 
instruction. Scarcely any occasion could serve more forci- 
bly to remind us of this truth than that which leads us to 
consider Lessing. Who does not know him,—the unrivalled 
critic, the fearless, unwearied champion of the freedom of 
the spirit; the man who holds one of the first piaces among 
the creators of the German drama, of German prose, of the 





* It is hoped that this translation of perhaps the most brilliant and searching dis- 
cussion which exists of a most important phase of Lessing’s many-sided activity will 
do its part te stimulate and direct the interest in the great German, which seems at 
last to have become properly awakened in England and America. It is a most 
encouraging fact that three admirable lives of Lessing have appeared in English 
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prevailing principles of art and esthetics; the author of the 
Laokoén and the Hamburg Dramaturgie, of Emilia Galotti 
and Minna von Barnhelm, of Nathan, and the Education of the 
Human Race? And yet who repents it when he ever again 
takes up those works, when he lets that which has been long 
known and cannot be forgotten work anew upon him in its 
original freshness, and gathers into a more perfect picture 
that which had before been taken up more carelessly and 
brokenly? Only to such a putting together of features 
which have not been hitherto unknown and unconsidered 
will it be possible to devote the present essay. One could 
scarcely venture to hope that it will bring anything new to 
the subject; but it will still not be unwelcome if it only 
succeeds in faithfully and firmly holding the picture of our 
hero on the side from which we here consider it, and in 
setting it in the right historical light.* 


within a very short time,—a translation of the enthusiastic work of Adolph Stahr, 
the very important biography by Mr. James Sime, and, finally, the work of Miss 
Helen Zimmern, the biographer of Schopenhauer. Some notice of English transla- 
tions of various works of Lessing, especially of those with which this essay concerns 
itself, will not be out of place here, and may be of special service tomany. There is 
an excellent translation of the Education of the Human Race, by Robertson of 
Brighton, but it is unfortunately not so accessible as it ought to be. It is included in 
the later English editions of Robertson’s lectures, etc.; but Ido not remember to 
have seen itin any American edition. Most of the papers connected with the Goeze 
controversy, to which Prof. Zeller has occasion to refer so often, were translated by 
Dr. H. H. Bernard, of Cambridge, England, and published under the title of Letters on 
Bibliolatry ; but this work, too, is seldom met with; I have never seen it in the book- 
stores. Of Nathan the Wise there are no fewer than six English versions, the best 
being unquestionably that of Miss Frothingham. To this is appended a translation 
of Kuno Fischer’s valuable essay on “Nathan,” to which Prof. Zeller calls attention 
at the foot of one of the following pages. The essay by Strauss, to which he also 
refers, I hope myself to find an early opportunity to give to English readers. A 
uniform English edition of Lessing’s works, as complete at least as those which 
exist of Goethe and Schiller, is a desideratum. A fine translation of the Laokoin, by 
Miss Frothingham, appeared a few years ago; and another version, by Sir Robert 
Phillimore, equally good, and enriched by valuable notes, appeared in England at 
almost the same time. Miss Zimmern announces, in the preface to her recently 
published Life of Lessing, that she has been entrusted with the work of preparing an 
English version of the Hamburg Dramaturgie, for Bohn’s Library. Mr. Sime’s biography 
has been the immediate occasion of many articles upon Lessing, in various periodi- 
cals, in most of which proper attention is paid to that side of his character and his 
work to which Dr. Zeller’s essay is devoted. Perhaps the most important of these 
are those in the Westminster and Fortnight/y Reviews.—TR. 


*For the following representation, I have used, along with Lessing’s own writ- 
ings and the well-known biographical works, especially the two monographs, which 
enter carefully and with deep understanding into all particulars, G. E. Lessing as a 
Theologian, by Carl Schwarz, and Lessing Studies, by C. Hebler. See also Hebler’s 
Philosophical Essays, p.79 and following; and, concerning especially the Nathan, 
Lessing's Nathan, by Strauss, and ditto by K. Fischer. 
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We will consider in the first place the theological condi- 
tions of Lessing’s time; the scientific tendencies under 
whose influence his own convictions were formed; the prob- 
lems which were set for him by his predecessors. 

German Protestantism, as is well known, was no longer, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, that which it was a 
hundred years before, although in its outward conditions, its 
open law, and its confession of faith it was scarcely changed. 
That firmly-closed doctrinal system which the theologians of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had worked out with 
scholastic profoundness in the narrow borders of a creed- 
bound orthodoxy, which they had so zealously defended 
with all the means of theological polemics and stale church 
power against every deviation to the right or the left,— this 
alone-blessed doctrine of the post-Reformation Protestantism 
had been so emptied and undermined by the changed spirit 
of the time that it could only save itself for a short time, by 
all sorts of artificial props, from its complete ruin. Since 
the end of the devastating religious war, the voices had con- 
tinually become louder and more numerous which called for 
a peaceful living together of the different religious parties, 
and for the independence of civil rights from the creed; and, 
even before the end of the seventeenth century, attempts at 
union, prosecuted with earnestness and zeal, repeatedly 
furnished the proof, if indeed at the time they had and 
could have no immediate result, that at least the want of a 
drawing together among the warring members of the Chris- 
tian Church was felt more earnestly than before, not alone 
by individuals, but also by many governments. Out of the 
Lutheran Church itself a party had risen, in the followers of 
the Spenerian Pietism, which did not certainly oppose itself 
to the Church doctrine, but, indeed, rather presupposed it, 
and has become, in time, even its chief champion against 
more far-reaching innovations, yet which measured the 
worth of the creed throughout according to its working on 
Christian piety, on the feeling and the will of man; attrib- 
uted only a subordinate importance to the doctrinal forms 
and definitions of the schools, and to the points of contro- 
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versy between the two leading Protestant churches; set the 
personal life of faith over against theological learning, as the 
higher and the only essential thing; defended the right of 
the Christian community against the absolute monarchy of 
the schools; set private edification before the public church 
service, the awakening speech of pious laymen before the 
dogmatic preaching of the clergy. This party was for 
decades bitterly fought and persecuted by the ruling ortho- 
doxy; but it had at length not only gained for itself tolera- 
tion in the Church, but even drawn over to itself its previ- 
ous opposers. At the same time there had branched from it, 
in the Community of Brothers, a religious society which 
made the equal admission of the different Protestant sects 
its express principle, and which generally, in its indifference 
towards the dogmatic formulation of the Christian faith, 
went much farther than the old Pietism; for if it renounced 
expressly, as little as that, any article of the Church confes- 
sion, it nevertheless so withdrew itself, in its religious inter- 
est, from the many-sided contents of the confession to a one- 
sided contemplation of the suffering Redeemer, and from 
dogmatics, generally so one-sidedly, to the life of pious feeling, 
that it was necessarily forced to become more indifferent 
and tolerant towards various opposed views, in all that did 
not concern that central dogma and a few favorite opinions 
of the party which were bound together with it. 

Yet much more powerful was the influence which affected 
theology, and the whole conception and treatment of religion 
in general, from another side. In the same years in which 
Spener’s successful operations fall, Leibnitz became the 
founder of an independent German philosophy; and along- 
side the theologians of the Spenerian school in Halle taught 
Christian Wolff, through whom Leibnitz’s thoughts were 
brought into the form of scholastic discipline, on all sides 
carried out, demonstrated, and illustrated from the pro- 
fessor’s chair, in the German tongue, spread with the most 
effectual results, made the common property of German 
science, indeed of German civilization. The matter is no 
longer here, as in the Pietisums, simply one concerning the 
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personal appropriation of the doctrines given in the Bible 
and the Church traditions; but these doctrines must be 
justified before the bar of reason, scientifically established 
and brought into harmony with a roundly developed philo- 
sophic view of the world. Neither Leibnitz nor Wolff had 
neglected a critical attention to this subject. Both endeav- 
ored, with some earnestness and in similar manner, to make 
room beside the rational for the super-rational, beside nat- 
ural theology, which has principally to thank them for its 
perfection and its universal recognition, place also for the 
revealed. The regularity of the course of nature does not, 
according to their belief, exclude supernatural workings of 
Deity, since the laws of nature have only a conditioned 
necessity. Those laws work as they work only because the 
purposes of the Divine Wisdom demand it. If these pur- 
poses demand, under certain circumstances, an exception to 
this ordinary working, this stands so little in contradiction 
to their validity otherwise, that we must rather assume that 
these exceptions belonged to the world-plan from the begin- 
ning, and were prepared through the world’s whole course. 
The fact that many doctrines transcend the reason is not 
incompatible with a recognition of them on reasonable 
grounds ; for that which transcends reason is not necessarily 
opposed to reason; and when we assume that it is, we do so 
only because we have not convinced ourselves, through suffi- 
cient proof, of its divine origin. Reason and revelation 
should therefore, according to the opinion of our philoso- 
phers, stand in this relation: that reason first instructs us 
concerning the existence, the properties, the providence of 
God concerning our universal religious duties and our 
future destiny ; and revelation then adds to these convictions 
the knowledge of farther doctrines and facts which do not 
indeed contradict the reason, yet to which it had not been 
able to come through itself. But, on the one hand, the 
bounds were thus widely passed which the old dogmatics 
had set for the reason in matters of faith; and it was 
unavoidable that the natural theology, as, indeed, soon 
enough happened, should gain, in extent and importance, 
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upon the revealed; that it should ever appear more as the 
chief matter, the latter only as a supplement,— valuable and 
useful, indeed, but still not indispensable and absolutely 
necessary to virtuous living and to blessedness. In another 
way, the consequences of the Leibnitz-Wolffian philosophy 
led much farther than its authors had ventured to go. 
Although we may not here attend to the direct content of 
this philosophy, we must yet observe that, according to its 
universal tendency, it was the direct antithesis of the old 
dogmatic and authority faith; for it was nothing else, and 
wished to be nothing else than Aufklaerung philosophy, 
rationalism ; and so, indeed, the German Aufklaerung of the 
eighteenth century proceeded from it in direct line. To 
raise all our representations to clear conceptions, to ground 
all our convictions on proofs of mathematical accuracy, to 
promote human happiness through the Aufklaerung of the 
understanding,— this it is which Leibnitz and Wolff, with 
one voice, demanded of science. With this endeavor, a faith 
in truths transcending the reason, which they themselves 
certainly not only admitted, but stoutly maintained, was 
really incompatible. For in precisely the degree that a 
dogma was raised to distinctness and grounded on sufficient 
proof, it was changed from a truth transcending the reason 
into a truth of the reason; in just so far, on the other hand, 
as this remained undone, it was an indistinct representation, 
something foreign and unintelligible to thought, from which 
a conviction upon reasonable grounds could not be won, 
while yet a faith without sufficient grounds contradicted the 
first scientific principles of a Wolff and a Leibnitz. The 
way out, however, which they here seized, that we shall first, 
through scientific demonstration, convince ourselves of the 
divine origin of the revealed teaching, and then accept its 
contents on the divine authority,— this way out necessarily 
showed itself illusory at once, precisely because it is impossi- 
ble to prove the revealed character of a teaching in a simply 
historical way, from external facts and from testimony con- 
cerning alleged facts, with no reference to their content, and 
because, on the other hand, in the testing of this according 
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to its internal character, its supernatural origin is put in 
question, through its agreement with the human reason, and 
its truth through the impossibility of deriving it from the 
reason. 

As, however, according to this, the general scientific prin- 
ciples of the Leibnitz-Wolffian philosophy exclude what 
transcends the reason, so, through the more definite content 
of the same, is the supernatural excluded. Leibnitz con- 
siders the world as an infinitely compounded whole, whose 
final component parts are not to be sought in bodies or 
corporeal atoms, but in simple, immaterial, representing 
substances, or, as he names them, monads. These monads 
differ infinitely in completeness, or, what is the same thing, 
in the distinctness of their representations. All degrees of 
development are represented in them, from the highest spir- 
ituality to that condition of unconsciousness and stupefac- 
tion in which the monads furnish us the phenomenon of 
matter. They stand,therefore, among one another in the most 
various relations of supremacy and subordination: these are 
ruling, those are serving; the one are souls, and form, as 
such, the middle point of a particular organism; the other 
are- parts of this organism, and form in their union tnat 
aggregate of monads which we call a body, and one and the 
same monad can sometimes develop itself to a higher form 
of existence, sometimes sink back into a lower and more 
unspiritual. This whole relation does not, however, rest 
upon a reciprocal influence of the monads themselves, for 
such a relation is, as Leibnitz believes, impossible among 
immaterial substances; but God has from the beginning so 
created the numberless nomads, and established such a 
development in their nature, that every one, in every mo- 
ment, produces precisely those representations and exercises, 
precisely those activities which correspond to the world’s 
condition and their place in the world at precisely that 
time. The whole universe forms, therefore, one great system, 
completely harmonious in all its numberless parts, and the 
ground of this universal harmony lies in the Divine Wisdom, 
which considers everything in the whole, even the remotest 
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and smallest, from the beginning; which has given to each 
that perfection and that degree of perfection through which 
it but fulfils its office to the whole. No being can with- 
draw itself from the law of this harmony; the whole devel- 
opment of each — all its representations and activities — are 
marked out by the original plan of its nature, and man 
indeed is so little an exception to this, that his freedom 
absolutely exists in nothing else than the inner necessity 
with which his individuality develops itself. - But for this 
very reason, because the world is so the exclusive product 
of the divine creative activity, must it be perfect in its kind, 
and.this however severely the evil of life may press us. 
Leibnitz is, nevertheless, convinced (and to the justification 
of this conviction has devoted his Theodicy) that this world 
of ours, with all the evils which are in it, is yet better and 
more perfect than any other possible world would be which 
was free from these evils. With Leibnitz also, Wolff, al- 
though he is only partially able to appropriate the monad 
doctrine, declares the world to be a work of divine wisdom, 
which is as perfect as a world, generally speaking, can be ; 
in which, however, for that very reason, there is nothing 
accidental nor arbitrary, but everything, the smallest as well 
as the greatest, is determined by the purpose and connection 
of the whole. With such a view of the world, the accep- 
tance of supernatural workings and miraculous effects cannot 
be united without contradiction. That which is indispensa- 
ble for the best and only possible world, which is adopted in 
the original world-plan, which ‘is established in the original 
regulation of the world, is, if it is anything whatever, con- 
formable to nature and necessary. It is perfectly based in 
everything going before; it is an indispensable condition for 
everything coming after; it is anything rather than a mira- 
cle. Although, therefore, a Leibnitz and a Wolff endeavor 
ever so strongly to make a place in their system for the 
supernatural and the superrational, although their own 
declarations favor the same ever so much, the spirit of their 
system still opposes it, and its more logical development 
could necessarily only bring about its complete abandon- 
ment. 
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The most of their followers certainly conceived their rela- 
tion to the Church dogmas, in the first place, in the con- 
servative sense, for which they could refer to the examples 
of the masters themselves; and not a few even made the 
attempt to clothe these dogmas, in their whole extent, in 
the new philosophic form; to make the Wolffian philosophy 
the base of an orthodox scholasticism, in a similar manner to 
that in which formerly the Aristotelian and, later, the 
Hegelian philosophy was made such. But even these were 
obliged to undertake many alterations in the older doctrinal 
definitions, to break off the roughest points from the dogmas, 
to rationalize them more or less, in order to be able to 
assume their defence. But no one of sharper vision could 
conceal from himself the fact that the old doctrinal system 
and its supernaturalism was not in harmony with the newly 
gained scientific stand-point generally ; that very important 
parts of the primitive theology must be given up if it was to 
be brought into harmony with the natural. Some, indeed, 
went: so far as to reject the belief in a supernatural revela- 
tion generally, and, following the example of the English 
freethinkers, recognized in all, which the positive religion 
added to rational religion, only an accommodation to popu- 
lar prejudices, if not indeed a work of intended deception. 
This criticism of the traditional dogmas was all the more 
dangerous to them, since there appeared against them, at 
the same time, the historical investigation, under the direc- 
tion of a Semler, with the proof that not only was the origin 
of the Church doctrine very human, but that also the collec- 
tion of our Old and New Testament Scriptures was only 
gradually formed, and yet later attained a canonical charac- 
ter; that they contain, along with the genuine, much that is 
not genuine, along with what has permanent worth, not a 
little which we have long outgrown; and that Christianity in 
general is subject to a steady historical change. The Pro- 
testant theology was thus pressed from all sides to « thor- 
ough-going change of form; and already in the second third 
of the eighteenth century the orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
had scarcely a representative left. But those who stood 
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nearest to it adhered only to a softened supernaturalism 
mixed with modern elements. They wished to retire from 
the sharply-cut doctrines of the confession, so logically 
shaped throughout, to that more indeterminate method of 
teaching, which commended itself to the pious by its biblical 
simplicity and its supposed argument with Scripture, to the 
enlightened by its nearer approach to rational religion. 
The various shades of neology, however, continually won 
more ground beside it; and if, indeed, there were in Ger- 
many only comparatively few who directly declared war 
against the positive religion and its revealed faith, the num- 
ber was only so much the greater of those who only toler- 
ated this faith, without vitally concerning themselves with 
it; who confessed it only half-shimefacedly, and only with 
the reservation that the rational religion was, at any rate, 
its most important and only indispensable portion. The 
great majority of the innovators would not, indeed, renounce 
Christianity ; but still only retained it under the presupposi- 
tion that Christianity agreed with the Aufklaerung of the 
eighteenth century, and that the authentic Christian writings, 
or, at any rate, Christ and the Apostles, rightly understood, 
meant nothing else. 

Lessing stands in the midst of this movement. Born in 
1729, his youth falls in the blooming time of the Wolffian 
philosophy, his manhood in the quarter century between 
Wolff's death and the epoch-making appearance of .Kant in 
the decade which established the dominion of rationalism in 
Germany. He had early become acquainted, in his father, 
with the conservative theology of that time in its worthiest 
form, of a piety old-fashioned in its belief, but coupled with 
moral force and practical philanthropy. It was determined 
that he should himself study theology; but he had turned 
from this to philology, archeology, history, philosophy, and 
art. But still he never lost sight of theology. Already, 
during his student years, had theological doubts occupied his 
mind, since he would not accept even religion “from his 
parents on trust”; and he had scarcely left the university, 
when, in “ Thoughts Concerning Providence” and “ Chris- 
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tianity of the Reason,” he submitted his views upon religion. 
The works of the freethinkers and the apologists he had 
read, as he himself tells us, so far as he was able to obtain 
them. 

While government secretary in Breslau, he studied the 
Church Fathers, and he afterwards appealed to the fact that 
he had many times read carefully those of the first four cen- 
turies. But still more important, and this too for his con- 
ception of religion, was the study of philosophy; and here 
no one else influenced him so decidedly as Leibnitz, that 
“great man,” whom he mentions at every opportunity with 
the deepest reverence, who, he says, “if it went according to 
me, should not have written a line in vain.” Lessing was 
certainly no systematic philosopher; he was too independent 
to simply join himself to another’s system, too restless in his 
onward striving, too prone to doubt, a too exclusively criti- 
cal nature to form a system of his own. He loved to 
develop his thoughts aphoristically on separate questions. To 
measure them with each other on all sides, and to combine 
them into a scientific whole, was not his matter. Many 
things which he says are only said by way of experiment, or 
expressed with presuppositions which do not always corre- 
spond to his own view. But to certain fundamental views 
he remained, nevertheless, ever faithful; and these, to a most 
preponderating extent, point to Leibnitz as their source. 
With Leibnitz he makes our perfection and our happiness 
dependent, first of all, upon the enlightenment of our under- 
standing, the distinctness of our conceptions; and it is quite 
in Leibnitz’s spirit that he declares the final aim of Chris- 
tianity is not our happiness, that may come wherever it will, 
but our happiness by means of our enlightenment; indeed, 
our entire happiness exists, in the end, in this enlighten- 
ment. From Leibnitz he borrows, in one of his youthful 
writings, the sentence: God creates nothing but simple 
substances ; out of the harmony of these substances is every- 
thing to be explained that occurs in the world. It is like 
Leibnitz when he defines the soul as a simple substance 
which is capable of infinite representations; matter as that 
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which sets limits to the representations of the soul; when he 
traces the sensual appetites back to the dark representa- 
tions. He joins himself to Leibnitz when he finds it probable 
that our soul appears numberless times in the world for 
continually higher perfecting. He follows Leibnitz in the 
conviction, with which his whole view of the world is pene- 
trated, that everything in the world serves the purposes of 
the highest wisdom, and that this world of ours is the best, 
generally speaking, which God could create. He follows him 
in that high esteem of the individual, which causes him, at 
every opportunity, to speak of the purest individual devel- 
opment; in the position that the perfection of humanity is 
possible only through the perfection of every individual; in 
the demand that every one deal “according to his individual 
perfections;” in the belief that before every monad there lies 
an infinite period for this perfection, for the continual 
improvement of.its inner nature. But he follows him also in 
that determinism which is convinced that nothing in the 
world is isolated; that everything continues to work, in its 
consequences, to all eternity; which also welcomes to the 
province of human action the pressure which the representa- 
tion of the best exercises upon our will. Through this 
determinism he comes also into connection, as did Leibnitz 
himself, with Spinoza, which he confessed in the celebrated 
conference with Jacobi; and if, indeed, this confession were 
neither so unconditional, nor, beyond doubt, so earnestly 
intended as Jacobi took it to be, we still see that the 
ordinary theism was really not according to his taste, and 
that in great respect he justified, as opposed to it, the phi- 
losopher “of whom the people always spoke as of a dead 
dog.” With the common conception of God he could not be 


on good terms. He connected, as Jacobi says, with the idea 
of a personal, simple, infinite Being, who was in the change- 
less enjoyment of his superlative perfection, “such an idea 
of infinite tediousness that it gave him trouble and pain.” 
If he wished to represent to himself a personal Deity, he 
thought of it as the Soul of all, which now retires into 
itself, now extends itself forth again; and he also believed, 
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certainly not correctly, that he found the like idea in 
Leibnitz. In a peculiar little treatise he himself disputed 
the reality of things outside of God, and maintained that 
they exist only precisely so far as they are thought by God 
their reality cannot be different from the conception of them 
which is in God; otherwise, indeed, there must be something 
in them of which God had no conception; and, in “ Chris- 
tianity of the Reason,” he says that the creation of the 
world consists in nothing other than God's thought of his 
perfections particularized ; for, since every thought is, with 
God, a creation, so is that thinking the creating of beings, 
each of which has something of his perfections. With this, 
too, agrees the “ Education of the Human Race,” when it 
defines the Son of God, in whom God views his own anti- 
type, as the “self-dependent circle of all his perfections, 
towards which and in which every imperfection of the indi. 
vidual disappears”; for this designation, indeed, only 
applies to the world in which the imperfect individuals 
unite themselves, through their harmonious relation, to a 
perfect whole. He has, however, nowhere said that he 
regards God as the substance of the world, and, in the sense 
in which Spinoza said this, he could not indeed have said it. 
“The orthodox conceptions of the Deity,” he declares to 
Jacobi, “are surely no more for me; I cannot enjoy them. 
Ev «ai xiv! T know nothing else.” But he is very far from 
making, on this account, finite things nothing more than 
modifications of the divine substance, and their most uni- 
versal properties attributes of the Deity. “Extension, 
movement, thought,” he also says to Jacobi, “ are manifestly 
grounded in a higher power, which is by no means ex- 
hausted by these.” This power must be infinitely more 
excellent than each of its operations (with Spinoza, it is 
precisely the sum of its operations), and therefore there can 
also be a sort of enjoyment for it, which not only over- 
reaches all our conceptions, but lies complete!y beyond con- 
ception. In agreement with'this, he defines, in the “* Educa- 
tion of the Human Race,” the unity of God as a (for us) 
transcendental one; but joins immediately to it that inter- 
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pretation of the doctrine of the Trinity which proceeds from 
the principle that God must have the most perfect repre- 
sentation of himself; and that he means by this not simply a 
self-thinking of God in the finite mind, is perfectly clear. 
But, if a single doubt could exist on the point, it must be 
refuted by Lessing’s theological view of the world and his 
belief in Providence, and through that individualism, which 
distinguishes him as positively from Spinoza as it brings him 
into agreement with Leibnitz. One who sees in the whole 
history of mankind a divine plan, who refers everything to 
the purpose of the perfecting of every being, who defends so 
stoutly the right of individual peculiarity and development, 
doubts so little the endless continuance of the individual, 
and is himself an individuality so sharply cut and so subject- 
ively pointed as Lessing,— he may have learned ever so much 
from Spinoza, he cannot be: called a Spinozist. In regard 
also to the Deity, his real opinion will be only this: that 
everything finite is indeed comprehended by God, and knit 
to unity in him, that only in God does it have reality, and 
from him, by virtue of the necessity of his nature, is it pro- 
duced; but that, nevertheless, Deity must be thought as an 
intelligence, not to be grasped by our conceptions, going far 
beyond the measure of human personality. The “ personal, 
extra-mundane Deity” he could not think of. That, on the 
other hand, he loved to represent Deity as the world-soul, 
precisely that he might be able to think of it as personal, we 
have learned from Jacobi himself. In the possession of 
means for a scientifically satisfactory union of these repre- 
sentations, Lessing himself was at least able to believe; only 
we may not conclude from this that he was not earnest with 
one or the other, or that, in the last years of his life, he really 
went over from Leibnitz to Spinoza. The conversation with 
Jacobi falls indeed precisely in the same time (1780) with 
the publication of the “ Education of the Human Race,” in 
which he proves that God must have the most complete 
representation of himself, and répresents the historical devel- 
opment of mankind so entirely in Leibnitz’s sense, as a 


divine education. 
(To be concluded.) 





The New Theology. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY.* 


I have been requested to read a paper to-day on the new 
theology. In one sense there is not, and cannot be, any new 
theology. The best theology comes from the inflowing of 
new life, which renews and transfigures the old forms. Every 
day God makes all things new,—in nature, man, history, 
science, art, religion. But this new life springs from the old 
roots, works by the old methods, carries onward the old 
movements; it is one and the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. 

One of the most profound theological statements concern- 
ing Christianity is contained in the Proem to the Fourth 
Gospel. In the spurious heading of the Apocalypse, its 
writer is called “John, the theologian.” Theologian, in 
the original sense; means one who is himself a word of God, 
or one by whom God utters himself; and thus Orpheus, 
Museus, and other prophets were called theologians or 
divine words. In this, the highest and noblest sense of the 
term, theology is older than religion, for it is the revelation 
or word of God to man, without which religion would be 
impossible. An article in the London Spectator (Nov. 16, 
1867), ascribed to Mr. Martineau, gives us the same defini- 
tion. Theology, according to him, is not abstract or inferential 
speculation, but the substance of all direct communications 
of God himself. Theology (ov Acyoc) in the lower sense is 
only a word about God; but in the better sense it is a word 
from God; therefore higher than religion, as the fountain is 
higher than the stream. This word from God, this divine 
utterance, says the proem, was “in the beginning,” “ was 
with God” always, and “was God himself”; God uttering 
himself from the first to his creatures, never leaving himself 
without a witness, “lighting every man who comes into the 
world.” Christianity, therefore, the “word made flesh” in 
Jesus, is no new revelation, but that which was from the 
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beginning, which was before Abraham; a portion of the 
same divine revelation which is seen in the created universe, 
without which was not anything made that was made,— the 
revelation of God which pours life and light evermore into 
the world. Christianity, according to this majestic utter- 
ance, is no interruption of Nature, no afterthought, no 
remedy sent to repair an error, but another step in the 
unfolding history of God’s works and ways. For God’s 
creative movements are not by interrupted spasms, but con- 
tinuous advances,—“ non per saltum, sed per gradum” ; that 
is, as we say, gradual. Herein the deepest religious intui- 
tion allies itself with the largest intuition of science. Why 
does science insist on unbroken, universal, permanent law? 
Why does it refuse to admit a break in its continuity? Not 
because of any empirical observation or sensible experience, 
for it finds everywhere catastrophes, crises, miracles in the 
history of earth and man. This faith in universal law, which 
is the ultimate axiom, making science possible, is an intui- 
tion, behind all actual and possible observation. It ante- 
dates experience, and confesses as the fundamental faith of 
science that law is universal and unchanging; that it reigns 
supreme throughout the universe; that it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be world without end. And it 
declares that all cataclysms, catastrophes, miracles, crises, 
are parts of universal law, and one day to be recognized as 
such. 

What science affirms of law, theology affirms of God. 
What are these scientific postulates, of primordial atoms —a 
super-essential ether, intense molecular activities, laws reach- 
ing to the roots of all being, and passing beyond the flaming 
bounds of space and time,—what but the Infinite Being 
himself, who holds all things in the hollow of his hand? 
The difference is a grammatical one,—a change of gender; 
where theology says Hk, science says It. Each must follow 
its own nomenclature, and speak its own language. Science, 
which studies outward forms and external movement, pre- 
fers the neuter gender, that it may retain its hold on things; 
for things are its object. But theology, which goes to the 
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source and centre of the world, must speak of this supreme 
essence as a person, since only in our own personal identity 
do we find the conception of a living central unity. The 
soul of man is the only unit we know, indivisible, perma- 
nent amid all ghange. All that we know else can be divided 
into parts,— inside and outside, upper and lower. But who 
can speak of the upper or under side of his soul? When we 
say I, myself, we, we speak of the only essence we know 
which is unchanging amid all change ; permanent amid the 
perpetual flux of atoms; which goes forth equally into 
thought, love, action, into imagination, memory, hope; 
which descends into pain, and rises into joy, and is entire in 
all, total, undivided, always itself. If, therefore, we are to 
conceive of a real unity at the centre of the universe, flow- 
ing out equally into all of creation, we are compelled to con- 
ceive of it as a person. Studying the effects and the method, 
we may say “It”; rising to the source and substance, we 
must say “ He.” 

But are we then obliged, by any intellectual law, to 
accept this unity of being and of working force? May we 
not be satisfied with the wonderful play of phenomena, the 
variety of forms, the ever-changing appearance of things? 
This is claimed by the Agnostics, and sometimes asserted in 
the name of science. “We only know phenomena,” they 
say, “separate phenomena, which are facts; grouped phe- 
nomena, which are laws.” 

If this were true, theology, of course, would be speedily 
at an end; but with theology, science would also cease. 
For if we must regard creation as a drifting storm of con- 
fused phenomena, coming from nowhere and going nowhere, 
the deepest life of science would disappear. Science, which 
strives for universal order, cannot accept this chaos instead 
of a cosmos. It evermore seeks the merging of laws into 
larger ones; the going below the transient to find the per- 
manent. It seeks the cause behind the cause; one mystery 
explained, it attempts the explanation of the larger mystery 
beyond. The end of all its efforts is to make the universe 
more simple; in other words, to reach the unity which com- 

6 
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bines all variety. This is the aim which inspires its efforts, 
consciously or unconsciously. This led Newton to the Law 
of Gravitation, Laplace to the Nebular Hypothesis, Darwin to 
the Survival of the Fittest. Science consists in the study of 
facts in order to harmonize them under laws, and the study 
of laws in order to unify them under broader laws. But 
this unity, the object of scientific struggle, is, as we have 
seen, only conceivable as a living unity, of which the per- 
sonal unit in ourselves is the inevitable type. 

This central unity unfolds itself evermore into variety. 
Theology, in the sense of doctrinal statement, therefore, 
must recognize the law of development and progress; or, to 
use the latest term, evolution. The term is new, but the 
idea is old. We have seen it intimated in the Proem to 
John’s Gospel. It is more clearly stated in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Jesus gave a formula corresponding to that of 
evolution, when he said, “I am not come to destroy the 
law or the prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” Evolution is fulfilment. It is carrying up the old 
life into a higher form. Evolution has been taught by 
philosophers as the law of continuity in history, and affirmed 
by Swedenborg in his largest generalization as the law of 
degrees. It is essentially Christ’s method of progress. Jesus, 
who had no conservatism as regards the forms of religion ; 
and would not put his new wine into the old bottles of 
ceremony; who omitted ablutions, Sabbaths, distinction of 
meats; nevertheless did not intend to allow one jot of sub- 
stance, one tittle of reality to pass away, till it was fulfilled 
in something higher. 

This, therefore, is the method of all real advance in the- 
ology. It does not drop the past, but fulfils it.. The relig- 
ion of Abraham and the Patriarchs was fulfilled in that of 
Moses. The religion of Moses was fulfilled in that of Jesus. 
The actual religion of Jesus will be fulfilled in a higher de- 
velopment of Christianity, not in any abstract religion of 
humanity. Christianity has developed from its Jewish form 
to the universal religion taught by Paul —from its medieval 
form to that of Protestant orthodoxy; it is now under- 
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going a new transformation. But this transformation will 
not take it out of the line of development. It will be 
another step of growth, not a revolution. 

And here I will venture to support my statement with 
what the evolutionists must regard as the highest authority 
in this matter,— that of Mr. Herbert Spencer himself. In 
his work on The Study of Sociology, he speaks of the “ theo- 
logical bias” and the “ anti-theological bias” as being both 
opposed to this study. Under the latter head he remarks as 
follows : — 


These errors, however, which the anti-theological bias produces are 
superficial compared with the error that remains. The antagonism to 
superstitious beliefs habitually leads to entire rejection of them. They 
are thrown aside with the assumption that along with so much that is 
wrong there is nothing right. Whereas the truth, recognizable only after 
antagonism has spent itself, is that the wrong beliefs rejected are superfi- 
cial, and that a right belief, hidden by them, remains when they have 
been rejected.... The dogmas are only the temporary forms of that 
which is permanent. 

The process of evolution which has gradually modified and advanced 
men’s conceptions of the universe will continue to modify and advance 
them during the future. The ideas of cause and origin, which have been 
slowly changing, will change still further. But no changes in them, even 
when pushed to the extreme, will expel them from consciousness; and 
hence there can never be any extinction of the correlative sentiments. 
No more in this than in other things will evolution alter its general 
direction; it will continue along the same lines as hitherto. 

Without seeming to, the development of religious sentiment has been 
continuous from the beginning; and its nature, when a germ, was the 
same as is its nature when fully developed.... 

No one need expect, then, that the religious consciousness will die 
away, or will change its lines of evolution. Its specialties of form will 
fade, ... but the substance of the consciousness will persist. That the 
object-matter can be replaced by another object-matter, as supposed by 
those who think the “ religion of humanity ” will be the religion of the 
future, is a belief countenanced neither by induction nor by deduction. 
However dominant may become the moral sentiment enlisted on behalf 
of humanity, it can never exclude the sentiment, alone properly called 
religious, awakened by that which is behind humanity, and behind all 
other things. .. . No such thing as “a religion of humanity” can ever do 
more than temporarily shut out the thought of a power of which human- 
ity is but a small and fugitive product,— a power which was in course of 
ever-changing manifestations before humanity was, and will continue 
through other manifestations when humanity has ceased to be. 
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Thus speaks Herbert Spencer, who adds that the bias 
against theology is a hindrance to social study, because, 
“ignoring the truth for which religions stand, it under- 
values religious institutions in the past, thinks they are 
needless in the present, and expects them to leave no repre- 
sentatives in the future.” 

Following this statement of Herbert Spencer, we may 
conclude that the fundamental ideas of theology in the past 
will be found, in a higher form, in the theology of the 
future. The ideas of unity and variety, substance and form, 
cause and effect, the infinite and finite, final cause, right and 
wrong, and the Divine Personality, will not be left behind, 
but carried up and transfigured forever into something 
nobler. Fundamentally these notions are ever the same. 
As soon as man begins to think, he thinks according to these 
ideas. When the child asks * Who did that?” it has in his 
mind the same majestic idea of cause which inspired the 
researches of Galileo and Lord Bacon. When the child sobs 
out, “It is not right to do that, and I can’t do it,” the same 
solemn chord of duty is touched which sounds in our hearts 
when the martyr goes to die, and by which the eternal 
heavens are strong. Every night that you or I look up at 
the stars and meditate their awful distances, the same sense 
of infinity is aroused which Paul felt when he declared that 
“from Him and through Him and to Him are all things.” 
These ideas are the eternal axes on which the thought of the 
child and the archangel equally revolve. As the vast power 
of gravitation holds every material atom, so that it can 
never escape the central attraction of the universe, so these 
ideas fasten every intelligent creature to the infinite mind. 
The all-pervading power of God reaches through nature by 
physical laws, holding all things in a perfect order. And 
the same mighty presence reaches through the vast hie- 
rarchy of spiritual being by moral laws, maintaining the 
moral order of the universe. The comet breaks wildly from 
its path and rushes into depths of darkness, and into the 
silence of lonely space. But the great archangel of God, 
whom men call gravitation, reaches after it, and gathers up 
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every minute particle of its thin mist, and leads it back, 
after a wandering of ten thousand years, to its central sun. 
So the powers of moral evil, of spiritual wickedness, may 
break away, and plunge for long ages into black gulfs of 
sin; but the archangel of divine love will forever follow 
them, until the last sinner repents and the last soul is saved. 

These principles also show that, according to the law of 
evolution, many objections to anthropomorphism in theology 
must be relinquished. To think the Infinite Being altogether 
such an one as ourselves creates a theology which will pass 
away. But there will always remain the substance of human 
consciousness in our conception of Deity. A God above 
ourselves, but like ourselves, is the only object of worship. 
What the greatest of modern theologians, Swedenborg, has 
so strongly insisted on — that “God is in the form of man,” 
—cannot be wholly false. All the religions of the world 
have thus far gone up along this line of evolution. The four 
hundred millions who worship Buddha worship a deified 
man. The ancient gods of India had the attributes and 
forms of men and women. The gods of Egypt were men 
and women. The gods of Greece and Rome, of Scandinavia, 
of all Polytheisms, were intensely human. Equally so is 
the Supreme Being in the three great monotheisms. Juda- 
ism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity worship a Deity 
of human attributes. 

And why not? Is not the soul of man the highest fact in 
our knowledge? If the essence of religion, as Herbert 
Spencer supposes, is to be found in awe before insoluble 
mystery, then what more true than Wordsworth’s experi- 
ence when he says,— 

Not chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 


As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our minds,— into the mind of man? 


Treating of this theme, the soul of man, he says: — 


I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep; and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 
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Or is the essence of worship the adoration of power? 
Then what power do we know, to be compared with that 
mental power in the human soul which can grasp the 
universe, fathom its secrets, unfold its mysteries, and whose 
creations are almost as real and imperishable as those of 
Nature itself? What power that we see at work in Nature 
is so amazing as the human mind; which, in its little house 
of clay, can weigh the planets, analyze the chemistry of the 
stars, and calculate a million of years beforehand the minute 
when the shadow of the moon shall darken the day on any 
spot of earth? What are the blind forces of Nature com- 
pared with this luminous intelligence ? and which is the best 
type of Deity? 

One leap of ocean scatters on the sand 

The quarried bulwarks of the loosening land. 
One thrill of earth dissolves a century’s toil, 
Strewed like the leaves that vanish in the soil. 
One hill o’erflows, and cities sink below, 

Their marbles splintering in the lava’s glow. 

But one sweet tone, scarce whispered to the air, 
From shore to shore the blasts of ages bear. 

One humble name, which oft perchance has borne 
The tyrant’s mockery and the courtier’s scorn, 
Towers o’er the dust of earth’s forgotten graves, 
As once, emerging from the waste of waves, 

The rocky Titan, round whose shattered spear 
Coiled the last whirlpool of the drowning sphere. 

When, therefore, we are told that we must not attribute 
design to the Deity, because it is making him like man, we 
may properly reply that this is a reason for doing it. 
Design, or the adapting of means to ends, is the universal 
attribute of humanity. The thousand millions of men on 
the earth arise every morning to begin their work of adapt- 
ing means to ends, and continue to exercise this power till 
the evening. Is not this the type of some higher teleology, 
which is practised by archangels, assisting in the perpetual 
creation of order in the universe? Design runs up, here, 
along a line of evolution, from the rude building of a hut or 
carving a club by a savage, to the design of a Parthenon or 
an Apollo, of the Dresden Madonna or the tragedy of 
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Hamlet. Why should the development of this faculty end 
here? Why may not the worlds of the universe, with all their 
contents, under the presiding mind, be the continued work 
of a hierarchy of intelligences, reaching up to the throne of 
God? The new theology will not disdain to consider this 
question, and modify, in this sense, its doctrine of the Divine 
Creator. 

There is, then, a theology of substance and a theology of 
form,— the first unchanging, though it may become deeper 
and more vital with all new experience; the second ad- 
vancing with advancing thought, widening with enlarging 
knowledge. The theology of substance is knowledge,— it is 
knowing God; or, according to the profound saying of Paul, 
it is being known of him. The finite cannot, by searching, 
discover the infinite; the infinite must seek and find the 
finite. When God comes to us by his revelations —in 
nature, history, humanity, life,— then we know him because 
we are known of him. And when we have once known 
him, and so far as we have known him, we know him 
always. Herein is. the perseverance of saints; that no real 
experience of the soul can pass away; that what God gives 
he gives forever. Therefore theology, as to its substance, 
which is knowledge of the infinite in the finite, may be 
increased, but cannot be lost. It is that divine spirit in the 
soul which, once seen, always remains, either as comforter or 
reprover, as judge or helper. 

We wholly reject and set aside, therefore, as regards this 
theology of substance, the Agnostic theory, which denies to 
it objective reality. All belief is relative, no doubt; but 
knowledge, if there is such a thing, is absoiute. It is not 
fugitive emotion, nor vague sentiment. The human race 
holds as firmly to the infinite as to the finite, to the unseen as 
to the seen. Iam as sure of my own personal existence, of 
the unseen ego, as I am of the outward world. Out of the 
depths of his being man cries evermore to God. Placed on 
the isthmus of this middle state, the soul, dissatisfied with 
all things seen and temporal, rises forever to commune with 
the eternal. The most deeply rooted of all human faculties 
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is this divine aspiration, found in all lands, all times, all 
races. The one universal element in man is his religious 
nature, his knowledge that there is something divine in the 
universe. 

Passing on to the theology of form, we find that it has 
risen through all past fetichisms and idclatries, polytheisms 
and crude monotheisms, to the Christian monotheism into 
which we ourselves were born. This also has continued its 
development through many stages. It has had a ritual 
theology, teaching salvation by sacraments; an ecclesiastical 
theology, teaching salvation by the priesthood; a dogmatic 
theology, teaching salvation by creeds; a pietistic theology, 
teaching salvation by religious emotion; a theology of 
decency and propriety, teaching salvation by conformity to 
social customs. All these theologies have hardened into 
routine, and been frozen into creeds; then, from time to 
time, souls of fire have arisen, to pour into them new life, 
like Augustine, Savonarola, Luther, Wesley. During many 
centuries the theology founded by Augustine and perfected 
by Calvin has given the formulas to Christian faith. It 
could not have done this unless it had been animated by 
some vital truths. I have elsewhere endeavored to show 
what those truths of orthodoxy are. But now this ancient 
system is everywhere falling into ruins. In countries where 
its rule was absolute, as Holland, Scotland, Geneva, and 
New England, it has fallen into dilapidation and decay. An 
orthodox Boston clergyman told me, some years ago, that he 
did not believe there was a Calvinist left in New England, 
and he was thankful for it, for he regarded Calvinism as the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. In one of the late numbers of 
the Independent there was an article describing the new 
orthodoxy of the United States, from which I will quote a 
few sentences, in order to show how entirely at one with us 
a large school of modern orthodoxy has become. 

“The new orthodoxy,” this writer states, “ emphasizes 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; does 
not speak so much of God as a king, but more as a father ; 
not as inflexible justice, but as omnipotent love. Its ideas of 
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human brotherhood are modifying the arrogance and exclu- 
siveness of the old orthodoxy. The new orthodoxy, in 
speaking of sin, lays stress on personal accountability, and 
seeks to inspire hope, and arouse to action. It regards sin 
not as a fatal inheritance, but an evil act. Guilt is personal, 
and cannot be transferred. Children are born under God’s 
blessing, and not under his curse. They belong to a re- 
deemed race. Salvation is release from the dominion of sin, 
and is possible for all. Modern orthodoxy,” he adds, “is 
therefore a gospel of hope, and not, like the old orthodoxy, 
a gospel of despair. The new orthodoxy, in speaking of the 
atonement, gives more emphasis to its power to change man 
than to propitiate God. It is a manifestation of love, not of 
wrath, proving God’s willingness to forgive. The new 
orthodoxy regards future punishment not as the infliction of 
a vengeful Deity, but as the inevitable result of evil conduct. 
Man’s choice of self-indulgence, if persevered in, is eternal 
death; and, while he transgresses the laws of his being, cannot 
be otherwise. Sin, rather than penalty, is the dreadful 
thing. To the new orthodoxy the doors of heaven stand 
wide open. God, and not Satan, is omnipotent. God lays 
claim to all his creatures, for all belong to him.” Thus we 
see that the heresies of our Unitarian fathers have become 
the new orthodoxy of to-day. 

A well-informed writer in the current number of the 
Unitarian Review describes the orthodoxy of Scotland as in 
an equally dilapidated condition. The three Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland, all holding to the Westminster Assem- 
bly’s Confession, are apparently saturated with heresy. Dr. 
Story’s atonement is, that God does not forgive men for what 
Christ has done, or from his love for Christ, but from his 
love for the sinner himself. Revelation, he asserts, is all 
that divine knowledge which God imparts to man by any 
means. Calvinism is openly denied and rejected in all the 
three churches of Scotland. It was publicly declared in the 
Synods of these churches, that the members and ministers 
do not believe the creeds they sign. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is criticised and rejected; the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment denounced. 
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In the Church of England, as we all know, similar heresies 
are constantly increasing. The doctrine of the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible has long since been ignored by all 
the leading critics of that Church. It was openly asserted 
in one of its great ecclesiastic Synods, that no bishop or 
priest in the Church of England believes the Athanasian 
Creed; which is, nevertheless, solemnly read in all the 
churches at least four times a year. The old orthodoxy, 
once so rigid, is fast disappearing in all the Protestant 
churches of England, Scotland, Holland, Germany, and the 
United States. 

What is to take its place? The answer, according to 
what we have said, is plain. It will not be the work of any 
thinker, or class of thinkers. Theology is not made, it grows. 
As the religious life advances, the creed conforms itself to 
that life. Prophets and thinkers may help forward this prog- 
ress, if they work in the line of growth; not otherwise. The new 
theology will therefore be a Christian theology, for the best 
religious life of the world is still advancing along the line of 
Christian development. The power of Christianity as a life 
in the soul, in communities, in nations, is by no means 
exhausted. Those who identify Christianity with any of its 
past creeds, and see how they are in a process of decay, 
naturally prophecy its speedy dissolution. But Christianity 
has outgrown one creed after another, developing new forms 
of faith and action. Out of the narrow Judaism of the 
twelve apostles, it grew up into the broad Church, including 
all races, of Paul. It developed the strong Church of the 
Middle Ages, capable of protecting civilization in a period 
of warfare. When that civilization was disintegrated by 
overflowing barbaric tribes, it developed the Papal power to 
give unity to Christendom. When that unity became a 
despotism, it unfolded Protestantism, to break the iron 
fetters of a too powerful hierarchy. When Protestantism 
ran to dogmatism, and a more various life was needed, 
Christianity once more unfolded into a multitude of sects,— 
Quaker, Baptist, Puritan, Methodist, Swedenborgian, Uni- 
tarian, Universalist. Always, as the life unfolds, the new 
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creed adapts itself to it. We ascribe too much importance 
to thought, in supposing that it creates life. Life is the 
Light of man, not the reverse. The creed of the future, 
like all the creeds of the past, will be the expression of the 
new life. And as Christianity is still a growing and active 
power of spiritual and moral life, the new theology must 
necessarily be Christian. 

Nor is the historic Christ outgrown. He will still be the 
centre of the new theology, as he is the central figure in hu- 
man history. In him men will see God manifest in the flesh, 
recognize the identity of spirit and matter, eternity and time, 
the divine and human. In looking at him, men will continue 
to see the God who was afar off becoming nigh,—and he 
who sees him will always see the Father. One human life 
like that of Jesus lifts the world forever to a higher plane. 
Jesus has brought God to man, and lifted man to God. 
Since he has done this, all minute criticisms intended to dis- 
credit the integrity of his character become futile. We 
know what he was, by what he has done; we know what he 
is, by what he is doing. As long as men continue to come 
to God through him, so long must Jesus be the centre of the 
religious thought of the world. 

The new theology must also be one of optimism. Down 
to this time it has been often a system of dualism, in which 
God has governed half the universe, and Satan the other 
half. This was because the religious life had not gone down 
deep enough to enable men to see the power of good to over- 
come evil. They have not believed that love can conquer 
sin, and that peace can prevail over war. Their theology 
consequently was a representation of this unbelief in God. 
For as God is essentially goodness, not to believe in the om- 
nipotence of goodness is to doubt the almightiness of the 
Deity. Therefore they thought to uphold religion by terror ; 
to save men by the fear of hell; to prevent heresy by perse- 
cution; to defend the truth by inflicting bodily torture,— in 
short, they sought to cast out Satan by the help of Satan. 
The doctrine of an everlasting hell, by the side of an eternal 
heaven, is a system of dualism which denies the sovereignty 
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of God. It has been the outgrowth of a low spiritual state, 
deficient in faith, hope, and love. The new theology will 
strive for that more robust confidence in the power of good- 
ness, as represented by Christ, which believes that love will 
reign until all enemies are put under its feet; until death 
and hell are cast into the lake of fire; until every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue confess that love is king, to the glory 
of God the Father. To those who would bring down the 
fires of hell from heaven to destroy the enemies of God, 
Christ says now, as at first, “Ye know not what spirit ye 
are of!” 

In all the discussions on the Messiahship of Jesus, it has 
not been noticed sufficiently, if at all, that to say that Jesus 
is the Christ, is to say that the principle of love incarnate in 
him is not merely goodness, but also power; for Christ 
means King. To confess Jesus as the Christ is to declare 
that goodness is the real king of the world; that good can 
overcome evil; that love is mightier than force, truth than 
fraud ; and that to forgive an enemy is the only sure way to 
conquer him. This has not been understood, because it has 
not been believed. Men have believed that love was beau- 
tiful, true, heavenly, good,— but not that it was all-powerful, 
not that it was the Christ, the king. It was to be rewarded 
in the other world by the interposition of an almighty force, 
and evil to be punished by the like force; which again is 
casting out Satan by the help of Satan. But the new theol- 
ogy will proclaim that goodness, truth, love are omnipotent 
by their own nature, in all worlds ; that all evil is transient, 
sin having no real substance in it; and that, in the power of 
this faith, Christianity must conquer. This is the true cross of 
Christ, by which the world is crucified to us and we to the 
world; and only in this faith can Christianity triumph. 

Finally, the new theology will be not exclusive, but in- 
clusive ; not building walls around the church as though it 
were a fort to be defended, but sending out laborers to reap 
harvests wherever the divine husbandman has scattered the 
seed. The new theology will enlarge the borders of its tent 
so as to include all the truths in science, art, literature, and 
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philosophy; and in all the ethnic religions. If God has 
shown anything to the world by Confucius or Zoroaster, by 
Buddha or Mohammed, by Socrates or Plato, the large hos- 
pitality of the future theology will open wide its doors to ret 
ceive it. Thus shall Christ bring together in one all the 
scattered rays of truth, and his great atonement be more 
largely illustrated and more fully understood. The central 
doctrines of Christianity will still be the incarnation and the 
atonement,—God manifested in humanity, and the making 
all things at one in Christ. Instead of men being obliged 
to repeat the same creed, and to express their faith in the 
same language, every man shall praise God in the tongue in 
which he was born, and listen to the wonderful works of 
God uttered in the language of his own thought. There 
shall be diversities of gifts, but the same spirit, and di- 
versities of operation, but the same God working all in all. 
The harsh, polemic theology will disappear, and an irenic 
theology take its place. Discussion and inquiry will con- 
tinue, but the bitter controversies which have disgraced the 
church will end. Then, when there is a new heaven, there 
will be a new earth. When wars cease to rage in the spirit- 
ual world, they will come to an end in the material sphere. 
When Christians again love each other, and work together, 
they will be able to conquer the evils which afflict humanity. 
Only a united church can save the world from the hells of 
sin and shame which still pollute the heart of Christendom. 
And now friends, brethren, and sisters, members of this 
National Conference, do you ask, “ What shall wedo? What 
work remains for us?” The old theologies against which 
our fathers protested are dead or dying. You may say then, 
“Ts not our work done?” Not quite; there are some things 
still left for us todo. Though the spirit of the new theology 
is all around us, the letter of the old theology holds its place 
in the creeds of all the churches. We have seen how reluct- 
ant they are to give up such outgrown symbols as the 
Athanasian Creed and the Assembly’s Catechism. Amid the 
wreck of faith, they even cling more closely to these iron 
formulas, reminding us of the story in the Greek jest-book, 
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of the fellow who, when the ship was sinking, clung to the 
anchor to save himself. We may understand and respect the 
feeling which dictates this reluctance to cast aside forever 
the ancient forms which have expressed the faith of the 
Church for hundreds or thousands of years. But the Church 
should be like the noble apostle, and say, “ When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as 
a child; but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things.” If all else is shipwrecked, let us at least save our 
own sincerity and honesty. We, who have inhabited a 
church without a creed for so long, can encourage others to 
do the same; to forget the things behind, and reach out to 
those before. And if there be in any of our sister denomin- 
ations a man too honest to seem to confess a faith which he 
no longer holds, we can open to him our doors and our 
hearts, and welcome him to a platform where all can stand 
together who wish to follow Jesus in endeavoring to save 
humanity from its sorrows and its sins. 

But, most of all, let us remember and repeat the truth with 
which we began,— that no new theology can replace the old, 
which does not represent a higher life. Except our right- 
eousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, we shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Out of a higher life and the theology of the spirit alone will 
come a higher form of doctrinal thought. 

Why offer men a new doctrinal theology, if all you can 
say of it is that it is more reasonable than the old? Did the 
Greek and Roman world renounce Paganism because Chris- 
tianity was more reasonable than their old dogmas concern- 
ing Zeus and Demetér? No! but because it brought them 
nearer to a God of love, a Father in heaven; because it made 
immortal life a reality, and filled their hearts with peace and 
rest. Did Luther and Calvin and Melanchthon shake 
Europe to its centre, and overturn dogmas and rituals rooted 
in men’s convictions during ten centuries, merely by offering 
them a more advanced form of thought, and a more liberal 
and rational doctrine? The electric force of the Reformation 
in its origin was that it proclaimed a God ready to forgive 
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sin without priest or sacrament, as soon as men were ready 
to trust themselves to his divine grace. In both cases the re- 
ligion came first, the rational theology afterward. Being 
first rooted and grounded in love, they then became able to 
comprehend with all saints what was the length and breadth 
and depth and height of that which passeth knowledge. 

Every advance in doctrinal theology, if it is to be exten- 
sive and radical, must come from the higher theology which 
produces a revival of religionn—a new incarnation of the 
divine Word. In that divine fire the most rigid dogmas 
melt, and become fluid. Logical reasoning, irrefutable argu- 
ments, eloquent rhetoric,— these are like sounding brass, un- 
less warmed by the heavenly flame of love. But if, casting 
aside all the old creeds, we advance into a higher religion; 
if we evidently are walking with God, dwelling in his peace, 
living better lives; more honest and more honorable in our 
business ; helping on all reforms which save men from wrong 
and woe; if we preach good news to the poor, comfort to the 
broken-hearted, light to the ignorant, help to the afflicted,— 
then men will gladly listen to us, and follow our teaching. 
The new theology which is to be the universal belief of 
Christendom will not be a cold system of rational opinions, 
however ably formulated, but the natural efflux and expres- 
sion of a higher Christian life. In order to believe our doc- 
trine to be Christian, men must take knowledge of us that 
we have been with Jesus. 

Let us then, brethren and sisters, seek for the truths which 
will become a part of our experience, by which we can live 
joyfully and die peacefully. Let us seek first and always, 
not for freedom or advanced thought, but for living truth,— 
for the truths which feed the soul, and make God, eternity, 
duty, heaven, as real and solid as the outward universe of 
suns and stars. 
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THE NEW ETHICS. * 


Among the phrases that have sprung from our modern 
thought and life there is none that seems to most so strange 
and ominous as that which speaks of a new morality. Men 
are slowly accustoming themselves to novelty in other things. 
All things else— the form of government, the forms, even, of 
religion—— concern the superstructure ; morality is the founda- 
tion. Disturb anything else, and the building may still 
stand; disturb this, and the whole falls in ruin. Beneath a 
building of wood or stone one may place screws and hold it 
safely poised, while the underpinning is adjusted or even 
changed; science, the result of ages of experience, may in- 
sure the safety of the new foundation. But what power 
shall hold poised the great structure of society while its 
foundation is renewed, and what science can assure us of the 
stability of supports as yet untried? 

The wise counsel of the Preacher Robertson has comforted 
many a bewildered soul. No matter, he said, in effect, how 
one may doubt in regard to spiritual matters; so long as one 
holds fast to moral principle, one is safe. But how if this 
last support fails, if the right gives way beneath the feet of 
him who hoped that he was on the eternal rock; what help 
or hope remains? And to many the new morality seems like 
no morality. 

This dread is heightened by the immoralities of the time. 
When one meets example after example of brutality, which 
its nearness, perhaps also its comparative rarity, makes ap- 
pear almost unprecedented ; and of financial untrustworthi- 
ness in men who had been most loved and honored, one is 
tempted to hold the new ethics responsible for it all. In- 
deed, without deciding the questions at issue between the 
new and the old, we may admit some reason for this fear of 
change. Even if the old were no better than the new, the 
period of transition might be one of license. 


*An Essay read at the National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, Thursday, Sept. 19, 1878, by Prof. C. C. Everett. 





The New Ethics. 


Prominent among the charges brought by Aristophanes 
against Socrates was that of teaching a new morality. The 
father in the play sends his son to Socrates that he may 
learn some power of sophistry by which he can outwit his 
creditors ; but he is disgusted when the son learns from the 
same teacher an art which renders of no effect his own pa- 
ternal authority, and which, by a reversal of the time-honored 
relation between parent and child, forces the old man to 
submit to be flogged by the young representative of the new 
ethics. 

But this very example suggests another aspect of the case. 
Socrates taught, indeed, a new morality ; his contemporaries 
were filled with dread and anger; but the fresh foundation 
which he laid has been that upon which modern society has 
found rest. And was not Jesus the teacher of a new moral- 
ity? “Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old 
time — but I say unto you,’— Such was the form of his 
teaching. It was a new morality, setting itself up proudly 
and confidently against the old. 

The theme, then, is a grave one. It concerns a matter 
where every change is full of peril; yet such a change in 
great epochs of the past has given new stability to human 
society,— has enabled it to rest secure through revolutions in 
thought and life. No place is here for rash experiment ; but 
at the same time there is no place for a prejudice that shall 
condemn absolutely and unheard. 

The theme has other difficulties. The new morality is 
something as yet incomplete. It is as yet largely tentative. 
It presents itself under various forms and in various degrees. 
Theories of morality designed to illustrate, to support, or to 
complete the new ethics have multiplied themselves in these 
latter days to an almost incredible extent. At the first 
glance it seems difficult, if not impossible, to determine to 
what the name actually belongs. A more careful observa- 
tion shows, however, that beneath all these theories, and 
common to them all, are certain well-defined principles. 
These have their marked characteristics. They may be 
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easily and sharply distinguished from the principles of what 
I must, for the sake of the antithesis, call the old ethics. It 
is these principles that I have now to present and to illus- 
trate. 

In entering upon this discussion, I wish it understood that 
it is not my object to present, under the title of “The New 
Morality,” my own ethical views. My object is, to present 
a study of one aspect of the thought and life of the age in 
which we live,— something which is far more important than 
the views of any individual. The terms by which I shall 
describe this may seem to some terms of praise, and to 
others, of blame. They are intended as neither. My aim is 
to approach the theme with historical or even judicial im- 
partiality. But though this simply historical statement is 
my primary object, I shall, before concluding, attempt to 
estimate the worth of the new morality, and to determine 
to what extent, if at all, it is destined to replace the old. 

The first contrast between what we must call the old 
ethics and the new, and perhaps the most important of all, 
is, that the old morality is absolute, while the new is rela- 
tive. According to the old, the question as to why the 
right is right has no place. The right is right, simply be- 
cause it is right. The new is not content with this simple 
statement. It will go behind this absolute claim. It will 
demand its credentials of this absolute law-giver. It asks, 
not in the spirit of rebellion but in that of scientific inquiry, 
what it is that makes the right right. At this very begin- 
ning there opens a gulf between the two that seems impassa- 
ble. The old morality feels that to give any reason for right- 
doing, beyond the fact that it is right, would be to degrade 
righteousness. If right-doing had any other ground of au- 
thority than the moral law, this ground must be found in 
something higher than the moral law; but the recognition of 
any thing more authoritative than the moral law, it feels 
would be treason to morality. On the other hand, the new 
morality judges that if the right can give no reason for itself, 
it is unreasonable. It is ready to obey its law just as soon as 
the claim can be justified, and not before. 
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The breach between the two is widened when the new 
morality begins to answer its own question, and to show why 
the right, or what it calls such, should be obeyed. The 
right is right, it affirms, because it is useful. Utilitarianism, 
under one form or another, is the one principle common to 
all theories which represent the new morality; and utilita- 
rianism is what the old morality holds most in abhorrence. 
The antithesis of which it is most fond is that between the 
right and the expedient; and utilitarianism takes the exped- 
ient,— the expedient in the largest possible sense of the 
term, it is true,—and places it on the throne of the right. 

I have said that utilitarianism wnder one form or another is 
a principle common to all theories in which the new morality 
has taken form. I suppose that utilitarianism, pure and sim- 
ple, may be considered as practically among the things of 
the past. This theory, it is easy to see, divided itself into 
two possible forms. According to the one, right action 
was based upon the advantage resulting directly or indirectly 
to the actor; according to the other, upon the advantage re- 
sulting to the community. It is easy to see that so far as 
consequences to one’s self are concerned, the consideration of 
these gives to actions no moral character whatever; while if 
personal advantage be the end in view, there is no guarantee 
that the individual should not take the matter into his own 
hands, and seek to gain the ends that seem to him the best 
by the ways that seem to him the surest and the most direct. 
On the other hand, if advantage to the community be the 
end sought, the matter is left where the theory found it; for 
the question still presses, Why should the individual, at the 
cost of his own personal advantage, seek the public good? 
Further, this theory, in common with all theories that would 
base moral action upon some open, easily comprehended 
principle, according to which the individual should con- 
sciously guide his life, loses sight of the most important and 
efficient element of the moral law; I refer to the element of 
mystery. The moral law has owed its power, in a great 
measure, to the fact that it holds its seat in the secret re- 
cesses of the nature, or upon some inaccessible height above 
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nature, from whence its demands issue with an authority not 
to be resisted or gainsaid. We may illustrate this aspect of 
the moral law by the discipline of a ship. Measured by the 
results, every act of every sailor, so far as the management 
of the ship is concerned, has for its end the general good. 
The sailors expose themselves to the fierceness of cold and 
tempest, they peril and often sacrifice their lives for the com- 
mon cause. A stranger regarding their movements from the 
outside would find the most perfect exemplification of the 
utilitarian theory. But utility, though the measure and 
standard, is not the direct cause of their activity. If it were, 
a sailor might sometimes hesitate long before trusting him- 
self on the perilous yard in the night and the tempest; or, 
even if all were well-disposed, the ship might go to the bot- 
tom while the men were discussing different possible methods 
of management. The source of authority is the captain’s 
will. In the ship, his will has a mysterious and unquestioned 
supremacy. There is to be no hesitation and no discussion. 
The sailor does what he does, often having no guess as to 
the reason why. Utility, according to Kant’s dictum, in the 
larger field of morals, is the measure but not the cause of the 
activity. This illustrates the element which lends its pecu- 
liar authority to the moral law. If the new morality would 
in any sense replace the old, it must assert, as its vital ele- 
ment, some such principle as this. Morality must be shown 
to have at least the authority of an instinct. 

The new ethics cannot give up the principle of utilitarian- 
ism, which is its life; but the difficulties with the doctrine 
as at first announced were too real to remain unnoticed. 
The doctrine was retained; and the difficulties, which I have 
described, were removed, by one of the most ingenious and 
profound suggestions that have marked the history of thought. 
We have considered the principle of utility merely in rela- 
tion to the life of the individual. We have supposed this 
life to begin without predisposition, and to be guided by 
conscious choice. Such was the view of the earlier teachers 
of utilitarianism. But let us take into account the great 
principle of heredity; let the sense of utility, of the needs 
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of society, of the demands which the whole makes upon each 
part, have gathered strength through innumerable genera- 
tions; let all irregularities of time and place be eliminated 
from the result, because such irregularities will go for noth- 
ing in the great mass; and let the combined, intensified, and 
purified result enter into the constitution of the individual ; 
let it be born with him, and twined in with every fibre of the 
brain, and we have a result far more satisfactory than any 
which we have before reached. This is the result which is 
taken for granted by the new ethics. In the language of 
Spenser, “* The experiences of utility, organized and consoli- 
dated through all past generations of the human race, have 
been producing corresponding modifications, which by con- 
tinued transmission and accumulation have become in us 
certain faculties of moral intuition.” 

We have thus the elements of a mysterious authority, 
whose decisions are not to be questioned or explained, which 
acts from the depths of the nature, and which thus repre- 
sents the “ categorical imperative ” which we seek. 

This result would seem at first sight to bring the new 
morality into greater harmony with the old. In reality it 
widens the breach between the two. We have seen the 
old ethics to be absolute, and the new, relative in their con- 
ceptions of the right. The old morality is farther absolute 
in its conception of the source of moral authority in the soul. 
It insists that the moral instinct was one of the original en- 
dowments of man; or else, that the moral law is the direct 
voice of God making itself heard by the soul, whether it be 
willing or unwilling to listen. Upon this directness and 
spontaneity it bases much of its reverence for- morality. 
According to the new ethics, the moral law is the outgrowth 
of experience. It is not that the soul has impressed itself 
upon the world; the world has moulded the soul. The 
moral law comes not from within, outward; it begins on the 
outside. It has its source in the circumstances of human 
life, not in that life itself. 

One or two further considerations will bring the two sys- 
tems into a yet sharper antithesis. The new morality insists 
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that usefulness is the measure of right. Another question 
forces itself upon us, if the answer just given is to have any 
meaning,— “ The right is the useful:” the phrase says noth- 
ing till we know what is meant by usefulness. What is the 
great end its ministry for which gives any act moral preémi- 
nence? This question has been too much overlooked by 
utilitarian moralists, and the answer when given has been 
sometimes as ambiguous as the phrase it would explain. 
Useful for happiness has, perhaps, been the most common 
explanation; but this leaves the whole matter still open. 
All men seek happiness. Who can say that the happiness of 
the saint is greater than that of tne sensualist? By what 
test at the command of the utilitarian can we decide that the 
one form of happiness is of a higher grade, or a finer texture, 
than the other? The old morality has no difficulty in fur- 
nishing such a test; the new has found in this discrimination 
its hardest task. 

And yet there is but one answer to the question, “ Useful 
for what?” which the new morality, if it be wholly consist- 
ent with itself, can give. This answer must be found in the 
philosophy which underlies the thought most peculiar to the 
age; I mean the philosophy which is identified with the 
theory of development by natural selection. To the ques- 
tion under consideration, this philosophy can give but one 
answer, viz., Useful for existence. Its fundamental princi- 
ple is, * The Struggle for Existence.” Its favorite phrase is, 
“The survival of the fittest.” In this phrase the word 
“fittest”? means simply that which is the best fitted to its 
surroundings, that to which existence is therefore the 
easiest. Everything is tested by its adaptation to this end. 
The existence aimed at is mere existence. It does not mean 
primarily, even happiness. Happiness of a certain kind is 
favorable to existence. There is no such drain upon the 
vital force as misery. Unhappiness gives a friction to life 
which makes living difficult. For this reason happiness has 
worth for the philosophy we are considering ; not as an end 
in itself, but as a means to the end; and this end is exist- 
ence. Its motto would be, not “The greatest good of the 
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greatest number,” whatever meaning may be implied by 
the word good; but, “The most prolonged existence for 
the greatest number.” Still less, if possible, would the term 
“existence” include any moral quality. Morality, by its 
very definition being synonymous with utility, and utility 
having reference to the mere fact of existence, existence 
can derive no nobility from this. A full existence has no 
advantage over an empty one, except that the full, having 
more points of contact with the world than the empty, has 
an advantage in the great struggle for life. 

We have thus a fresh, and if possible a more striking an- 
tithesis between the old and the new morality. To the old, 
goodness was the great end of life. It is for this that men 
live. Existence is for the sake of right-doing. To the new 
morality, right-doing is for the sake of existence. To the 
old, there is an impassable gulf between the moral demand 
and its fulfilment. Man exists in order to fulfil the moral 
law; and because this law is infinite in its requirements; man 
shall exist forever. To the new, man exists because he and 
his ancestors have on the whole done that which is right. 
His existence upon the earth is the reward of virtue. 

We have thus compared the new ethics and the old, so far 
as their theoretical bases are concerned; and we have found 
them at every point sharply opposed to one another. We 
have now to consider the two in their practical relations. 
If they are as diverse in their requirements as they are in 
their theories, there can be only war between them so long 
as they shall both endure. If, however, we should find that 
while differing so widely on all points of theory, they yet 
unite, to any considerable extent, in urging the same duties, 
then they may be co-workers to the same end. So far as the 
new morality is concerned, there is a still deeper question to be 
answered. Can it furnish a basis for any system of practical 
duties whatever; or are its demands as variable as the circum- 
stances which make up the outward life of man? As taught 
by Mr. Darwin, it would seem to be open at least to doubt in 
this regard ; and it was her perception of this fundamental 
deficiency that drew from Miss Cobbe her indignant protest 
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against the “Ethics of Darwinism.” In this matter, how- 
ever, we need not accept as final the words of any teacher. 
Even the founder of a theory cannot be trusted to interpret 
with infallible correctness all its manifold relations. Neither 
accepting nor condemning, then, the resuits of any exponent 
of Darwinism, let us look directly at the theory itself. We 
have then to ask what form of human character does the 
principle of natural selection tend to produce? The general 
answer is, of course, that natural selection tends to produce 
the character most in harmony with its environment. But 
what, it must be asked again, is meant by the environment? 
This has two forms. The first is the natural and physical 
facts of the world; the other is the structure of the society 
into which any individual is born. So far as moral charac- 
ter is concerned, this last is the more important. In this as- 
pect, the law of the survival of the fittest has no reference to 
any fixed and arbitrary standard. It means simply that he 
who is best fitted to succeed in any community will have the 
advantage, and will tend to impress his moral nature upon 
his descendants. There are in the physical world certain 
fundamental characteristics which are necessary to life 
every where,— certain malformations that would be fatal any- 
where. The blood must be oxygenated, the food must be 
received and assimilated. In other respects, the form varies 
infinitely. There may be innumerable degrees of strength, 
of size, and of conformation and relation of organs. If the 
creature is to live in the water, or on the land, or in the air; 
if its food is to be of one kind or another, its whole structure 
will adapt itself to these circumstances. This adaptation 
will descend to the most minute elements of the environ- 
ment. It will answer to them as the clay answers to its 
mould. The same law of natural selection produced the 
whale, the minnow, and the devil-fish; the serpent, the 
sloth, and the hare; the lion and the lamb; the hawk and 
the dove. If the social environment of man varies less than 
the physical environment of the animal, it varies no less 
really. There are, of course, certain kinds and degrees of 
immorality that are-everywhere fatal to success. A certain 
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degree of honor, the proverb tells us, is necessary if one 
would preserve his social standing in a company of thieves. 
But beyond the avoidance of the most gross and open viola- 
tions of the social compact, there is little that is everywhere 
and always excluded by the demands of the social environ- 
ment. The man who was fitted to succeed in the early days 
of the Roman republic would have failed in the latter days 
of the empire; and one whom the social elements of the 
empire pushed into prominence would have fared hardly in 
the republic. Thus is the social environment ever changing, 
and the demands made upon the moral nature by success 
vary indefinitely. Indeed, the societies in which the highest 
and finest moral attributes are a passport to success are 
very rare. The “fittest” in the moral sense and the “fit- 
test” in the sense of Darwinism are not often the same. 
Certainly, neither in Athens nor at Jerusalem was moral 
perfection one with fitness to survive; and Mr. Gregg has 
fairly proved to us that in European society the law of the 
survival of the fittest has, in many ways, opposed the pro- 
duction and survival of the best. If the new morality have 
no better basis than this law, it rests upon very sandy 
foundations; or, if we regard the present relation of the 
social factors as one of stable equilibrium, our moral code 
must be, to a large extent, reconstructed ; and in this recon- 
struction the demands of what has been generally recognized 
as the moral nature must be largely ignored. It is probably 
from some such view of the new morality that a writer in 
one of the best read, if not one of the most read, journals of 
our time refers thus to an author who had affirmed his belief 
in the theory of Darwinism: “ We do not believe,” he says, 
“that this author is at all prepared to accept the changes 
which this new view of the laws of growth would work in 
practical ethics, in our treatment of paupers and criminals, 
for example, and our views of marriage and culture. We 
doubt if he is ready to say that it is vastly more important 
to prevent a criminal from having descendants than it is to 
reform him; and we are confidant that he does not regard it 
as being as much the duty of healthy men to marry young 
9 
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as to acquire culture and do great deeds; more wrong to 
marry a sickly person for love than a strong one for money. 
And these new ethics will find as little to support them, 
in the ascetic self-subjugation of the older time, as in the 
sentimental fear of taking life of the new.” * 

I do not know whether the writer from whom I have just 
quoted is, or is not, in sympathy with Darwinism, and with 
the system of ethics that he believes to grow out of it; 
whether the passage was written in good faith or as satire. 
In this view, the “struggle for existence” is one in which 
physical strength and worldly wisdom are the great weapons 
of success. Even from this point of view it would be diffi- 
cult to make the statement quite consistent with itself,— to 
explain, for instance, why a criminal should be killed in 
order that he might have no descendants; and the person 
who sees in marriage only a form of money-making should 
be encouraged to have them; why it is so much worse to 
violate the laws of property than to degrade the highest 
moral instincts; why worse to obtain money on a fraudulent 
promise of repayment of money than to obtain, we will say, 
money, under a fraudulent promise of repayment in love. 

To see the full bearing of the passage, we need to look 
behind one or two phrases. To marry for money is not 
necessarily to marry according to the laws of health; to 
marry for love is not necessarily to marry unhealthily. In 
a community where self-interest should control all marriages, 
not all the descendants would be healthy; but all would, in 
time, be selfish. In a community where all marriages should 
be for love, all the descendants would not be unhealthy, but 
there would be a tendency to unselfishness in all. 

It is not my business, however, to explain, to justify, or 
to condemn the passage I have quoted. I have referred to 
it simply to illustrate what I conceive to be a very common 
view of the kind of morality which would result if Darwin- 
ism should become the established philosophy of the time. 
Perhaps also it illustrates the change and confusion in 
regard to the standard of morality which would actually be 
SR Nation, Aug.2, 187 
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produced by recognition in its fullest extent of the law of 
natural selection as we have thus far regarded it. 

But there is another aspect of this law. It has a broader 
field of application than any which we have thus far con- 
sidered, and in this broader field its demands are absolute 
and inflexible. 

I may introduce a consideration of this new aspect of the 
case by reference to a difficulty which Mr. Darwin tells us 
he met while working out his system. The difficulty was 
suggested by the presence of the sterile workers among the 
bees. This seemed at first sight, he tells us, fatal to his 
whole theory. It is obvious that sterility is nothing that 
can be hereditary. Moreover, even the tendency to sterility 
is directly opposed to the success of any class of beings in 
the struggle for existence. Soon, however, the thought of 
the great naturalist took a wider range. Any class of 
individuals, considered merely as individuals, with whom 
such a tendency should exist, would tend to extinction; but 
a community is not merely a collection of individuals; it is 
itself an individual. The principle of natural selection 
applies as really to communities as to the individuals that 
compose them. ‘These also are subjected to the struggle for 
existence, and here also it is the fittest who survive. The 
community of bees that should develop a class of sterile 
‘workers would have thereby an immense advantage over 
those that did not, and would endure while they would 
perish. Schopenhauer had long before expressed the thought 
that the community of bees, for example, develops classes of 
members adapted to special functions, just as a body devel- 
ops organs. And now Darwin shows that these organiza- 
tions are as plastic under the great force which controls the 
development of life as the single organisms themselves. 
Thus the difficulty that threatened the destruction of the 
Darwinian theory was a means of opening to it a wide 
sweep of applications, of which its founder at first had not 
dreamed. 

The same principle comes to our aid in seeking in the 
theory of Darwinism a basis for morality. We have found 
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that the principle of natural selection would vary in its 
action according to the nature of the social environment. 
One society would favor the development of honesty and 
honor; another that of cunning and hypocrisy. In one, 
gluttony and sensuality and kindred vices would sink a man 
to the lowest stratum of society; in another, they would 
buoy him up so that he should float upon the highest. But 
here at last we have a principle to which these social condi- 
tions are themselves amenable. One society will develop 
one type of character; another, another; but according to 
the type of character which it favors will it stand or fall. 
Here we find a recognition by the facts of history of the 
fundamental distinctions of right and wrong. What we call 
righteousness is the only enduring basis upon which society 
can rest. We are told much of the “ Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.” We have, perhaps, all wished 
that the author of the phrase would explain to us more 
clearly the method of the working of this power. Here at 
last it manifests itself. It is present as a power of judgment, 
if not of creation. The nations that work iniquity, that 
despise justice, that lose themselves in the revels of the 
senses, are at last dashed to pieces like a potter’s vegsel ; 
and a purer, stronger, and less corrupted race succeeds. 
We see, thus, how the principle of natural selection may, 
and often does, fall into collision with itself. Under one 
form it develops a type of character which under another 
it destroys. In the Roman Empire it was this that led the 
Caracallas and the Caligulas to the supreme position; and 
it was this that destroyed the Roman Empire, because its 
social conditions were such as to foster the growth of charac- 
ters like those to whom I have referred. Such is the irony 


- of this ruler of the world. 


The general conditions of human society are the same 
everywhere. In a valuable article upon the “Ethics of Dar- 
winism,” * Mr. Francis E. Abbot has compared these condi- 
tions to the fundamental relations which make of mathemat- 
ics an @ priori science. These are the principles in accord- 
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ance with which the terrible power of natural selection works 
in the large relations which we are here considering. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is to this larger aspect of the case that 
the passage which I quoted a short time ago refers. I mean 
the passage in which physical strength was made the one 
supreme thing, in which a calculating meanness that favored 
this was exalted so high above a generous love that ignored 
it, in which the natural sympathies of the heart were to be 
suppressed in order that vice and poverty might be sup- 
pressed in their turn. Here at last may be the field where 
the survival of the fittest means simply the survival of the 
strongest ; where the struggle for existence leaves no place 
for delicacy or refinement or idealism or chivalric extrava- 
gance ; where all must be calculating and hard, and a sensi- 
ble selfishness is more to the purpose than an extravagant 
love. But even in this battle of the Titans, this struggle for 
existence, in which it is nation against nation, and race against 
race, such teaching misinterprets the laws that preside over 
the great strife. 

These laws are gentle as they are terrible. See their 
working in the life and death conflict which is waged in the 
whole realm of the lower nature, in which bird and beast 
secure their place in this over-crowded world, where each 
survives only at the cost of multitudes that perish. Here, if 
anywhere, would be manifested the sternness of these laws, 
their contempt for anything but brute force. Shall we utter 
here teaching such as that to which I have referred? Shall 
we say, Strength is everything; in this fierce battle he who 
can best seize his prey and fight down his rivals in the chase 
will be the victor. Shall we bid the nightingale seek 
weapons like those of the hawk, and the humming-bird 
change its iridescent garment for an armor of hard shell 
that shall protect its tiny life? Little shall we understand 
the powers that determine the result of the strife, and award 
his triumph to the victor. To them the delicate, the grace- 
ful, the tender, the beautiful, are as dear as the fierce and 
the strong. It was the great law of natural selection itself 
that taught the nightingale to sing, and that painted the 
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humming-bird with his changeful hues. It is this that 
whispers to the timid hare to flee, and this that binds the 
gentle sheep together in their harmless federation. 

What is true in the lower world of animal life is no less 
true in the higher world of man. Here the strvggle is no 
less terrible. Here, also, in the long run, it is the fittest that 
survives. Long before Darwinism was dreamed of, Emerson 
sang in his prophetic numbers,— 

“For gods delight in gods, 
And thrust the weak aside.” 

But there is another kind of might than hard, gross, bodily 
force, and in the struggle for existence the battle is not 
always to the physically strong. Two elements have con- 
tributed more than anything else to the success of man in 
the conflict with the lower animals, and of the civilized man 
in conflict with the barbarian. One of these is knowledge, 
or the power of thought; the other is the force of the social 
instincts. Ideas on the one hand, a self-forgetful devotion 
on the other,—these are what have won for the higher 
races the victory. Whatever checks the tendency either to 
mental development on the one side, or spiritual develop- 
ment on the other, strikes the heaviest possible blow at the 
stability of the social organism. 

Physical strength, brute force, whether of body or will, is 
nothing to be spoken lightly of. It is something to be sought 
and cherished by wise prevision. It is only when the lower 
force is urged in despite of the higher spiritual forces that we 
protest. Sleek and prosperous selfishness gives a certain ele- 
ment of strength to a society. For a time it may furnish to it 
a stable foundation. But it furnishes a power of disintegra- 
tion as well. In times of peril, selfishness will give its money, 
it will not give its life, for the common cause. It is not the 
children of a line of ancestors that have been bound together 
in each generation by the golden bands of self-interest that, in 
a moment of peril, a nation can summon to its defence. It is 
not those that have learned to repress the natural instincts 
of humanity, that see no longer the sacredness of human life, 
that are willing to extirpate suffering by the extirpation of 
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the sufferers,—it is not these that can catch the grand 
enthusiasm that makes men willing to die before they know 
whether the good they seek can actually be purchased even 
at that costly price. I am not comparing these different 
types of character’ by any sentimental standard. I am 
bringing them before the bar of that stern power which is 
now recognized as the Judge of all the earth; and it is in 
the light of its judgments that I affirm that he who urges on 
the authority of Darwinism the hard morality that has been 
described has failed to comprehend the working of those 
laws of which he speaks. 

There is no tenderness of human love, there is no gener- 
osity of human charity, there is no self-forgetfulness of a 
sublime idealism, that does not have its place and its work, 
even under the hard and stern conditions of the struggle for 
existence. 

A community may be constructed on principles that will 
crush out these self-forgetting lives. The laws of natural 
selection applied in the narrow circuit of this community 
may justify and enforce their extinction. But there is a 
higher court which sits also for the enforcing of these laws. 
To this higher court the appeal is always made. At this 
tribunal the lower decision is reversed; and the community 
which has disowned all that is tender and chivalric and self- 
forgetful will in its turn suffer terrible condemnation. 

Our twofold question is thus answered. The law of 
natural selection furnishes a basis for an absolute morality, 
above all fluctuations, resulting from conditions peculiar to 
special times and places; and this morality is, on the whole, 
one with that which the best thought of the world has recog- 
nized as such. I do not raise the question whether the 
existence of the moral sense may or may not be explained 
by this principle. We have found, simply, that there is no 
need for fear lest the new science shall undermine virtue. 
We have found a force working steadily in the direction of 
a high morality, and have reached a point where the new 
ethics and the old are in accord. 

The two systems, then, while theoretically at absolute 
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variance, are practically working together towards the same 
end. This fact may suggest the question whether the theo- 
retical antagonism between the two implies a real hostility ; 
whether the antithesis may not rather be called polar; 
whether they do not represent opposite sides of the same 
thing, or are not the outgrowths of opposite but inseparable 
tendencies of thought and life. An examination will show 
that this is the case. There are recognized in the thought of - 
most, and in the practical life of all, two principles, in 
appearance utterly antagonistic to one another. These are 
the principles of freedom and necessity. Logically destruc- 
tive of one another, practically, they are recognized as 
common factors of life. 

Theodore Parker once gave, if I remember rightly, about 
three parts out of a hundred of the result of any life to free- 
dom, the rest to necessity. Really, the relation is a variable 
one; in some lives, even the “three parts” would be hard to 
find. In others, freedom is a constantly-increasing factor. 
These principles have embodied themselves in the systems 
of morality we have been considering. The old morality 
represents the idea of freedom; the new that of necessity. 
According to the old, every man is the absolute master of 
himself; according to the new, every man is the creature of 
circumstances. I have said that in common life both these 
principles are practically recognized. The parent believes 
that the character of his child is ultimately to rest upon the 
choice of the child himself; yet he seeks by education and 
‘ surroundings to force the child into the ways of virtue, and 
to ward off evil influences, as if the child were wholly at 
their mercy. I am not going to discuss the old question, 
and to seek a solution of the difficulties that so many have 
found insoluble. It is enough for us here to have found the 
secret of the divergence between the two systems of ethics, 
and to recognize the fact that, till the old strife between 
freedom and necessity is at an end, each of these systems 
will find its place and its work. 

Another consideration may help us to understand how 
two systems, practically in accord, may stand, theoretically, 
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in such sharp antithesis, even while it contributes nothing 
toward the solution of this antithesis. I refer to the partial- 
ness of each statement. It is easy to see that both end in 
incompleteness. The one affirms an absolute right which 
can neither be explained nor justified; the other makes its 
highest term existence, without object or fulfilment. But the 
law of right implies imperfection in its subject. The moral 
law, as such, exists so far as love is absent. As the Jewish 
law was the school-master to lead men to Christ, so the moral 
law everywhere prepares the way for, or takes the place of,a 
wise and thoughtful love. As Jesus said, “ Love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” 

On the other hand, the law of natural selection itself may 
show us how the individual exists in and for the community. 
This is only a statement from the outside of that which, 
when consciously adopted as the true meaning of life, is 
expressed from the inside as the law of love. The maker of 
the musical instrument aims simply to produce accuracy and 
purity of tone. Who could tell in advance the magnificence 
of the result when the single instrument lends itself to form 


part of the grand harmony of the completed composition ? 
The law of natural selection aims at existence only; but 
when the existence of the individual is given up for that of 
the whole, there comes a beauty and glory that transfigure 
the result. 


In spite of the fundamental accord between the two 
systems in practical relations, the different principles which 
they embody will introduce superficial yet very marked 
differences into the practical working of the two types of 
morality. 

I. The old morality is stern. It judges pitilessly, throw- 
ing the burden of his misdeeds wholly upon the wrong-doer. 
The new is gracious and sympathetic. It seeks excuses and 
palliations; so far as it blames at all, and its blame is simply 
the seeking of the nearest cause of the result, it lays the 
burden of the guilt, not on the wrong-doer himself, but upon 
the society that has made him what he is. 

II. The old morality is unpractical. It utters its com- 
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mands, and leaves them to execute themselves. The new is 
practical. It seeks so to arrange the circumstances of each 
life that its demands shall inevitably be fulfilled. 

III. The old morality, though terribly radical when its 
way is perfectly clear before it, is yet often blindly con- 
servative. Having confessedly no outward test of right and 
wrong, it sometimes confounds traditions and prejudices 
with intuitions. It adopts some institution as divinely 
given, or as expressing some fundamental element of right, 
and launches the terrors of its wrath against all who would 
disturb it. The new has an external test; viz., utility. 
This test it applies fearlessly. It is thus absolutely radical. 
For it the prestige of years, the claims of divine appoint- 
ment or of inherent sanctity amount to nothing. The whole 
world is open to its reforming touch. 

In this comparison the old morality may appear at some 
disadvantage ; but we must bear in mind that if the new 
morality could entirely supplant it, there would remain no 
morality worthy of the name. It is the free act of the soul 
in choosing the right that gives to it any moral character in 
the highest sense of the word. We may make this choice 
easy and natural, or we may surround it with difficulties ; 
but in any case it is this which is, morally speaking, the 
vital point of every act. 

IV. The old morality placed itself outside of all historical 
relations. The moral sense being one of the original con- 
stituents of human nature, it existed from the first fully 
formed. The only historical change which it can undergo 
is that of a greater or less debasement. The new morality 
recognizes the principle of development in moral relations 
as well as in all others. Nowhere has greater intellectual 
activity been displayed than in the search for the conditions 
under which the germs of the moral sense first present them- 
selves, and those under which it arises to an ever fuller con- 
sciousness of its own nature. These circumstances cannot, 
I believe, account for the existence of the moral idea, any 
more than in the wise judgment of its founder, the theory of 
natural selection can account for life. But the moral princi- 
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ple, like life, must have had a beginning in the world, and a 
history. There must have been conditions under which 
alone its first and lowest manifestations were possible ; and 
those which have controlled the form of its development. 
Let it be that it is in its source supernatural ; it must yet, as 
the Christian Church itself could teach us, in the story of its 
founder, be born out from, and into, the conditions of the 
earthly history. Thus though we need to receive with the 
most cautious criticism all historical results offered to account 
for the rise of morality in the world; though there needs to 
be placed a check on the rashness of speculation that thinks 
it has accounted for everything the history of which it has 
described, we may have only welcome for all efforts to throw 
light upon the genesis of the moral idea, and thus to solve 
questions, perhaps the most important and the most difficult 
of any that grow out of our human history. 

Let us now glance at certain of the practical methods of 
the new ethics, in order to find illustrations of some of the 
characteristics that have been described. 

It need hardly be remarked that in the new morality it is 
the active virtues that bear the palm. It was once enough, 
as Thoreau phrases the contrast, that the saint was good ; 
he must now show himself to be good for something. Virtue 
is not merely a system of moral gymnasties; it is the striv- 
ing toward certain definite practical results. In this effort 
the most delicate social problems receive a fresh solution, 
and the most fundamental relations a fresh adjustment. 

The institution of marriage offers itself as one of the most 
striking examples of such treatment. This will be clear if 
we consider that nearly all our States permit divorce, and 
that the oniy churches which absolutely condemn divorce, 
and forbid their clergy to marry parties that have been 
divorced, are those which are bound most firmly to the old 
order. 

The relation of husband and wife, and in general the relation 
of woman to the State, have undergone a like change. The 
new morality recognizes no superiority or inferiority between 
the sexes. It may admit that husband and wife are one, 
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but it watches with impartial interest to see, as the old 
phrase has it, which is the one. Or rather it regards them 
as two, each having special interests, that may stretch im- 
measurably on either side beyond what is included in the 
little life of the family. Of the tendencies that would press 
beyond the limits I have named, that would do away with 
the restraints of marriage or with marriage itself, I do not 
speak. These represent not the new morality, but the old 
immorality. 

In the larger realm of the State, we find like changes. In- 
deed, here the relation of things has been completely inverted. 
Men used to speak of the divine right of the king; now 
the talk is of the divine right of the people. Before, the 
great stress was laid upon submission to the powers that be ; 
now the great stress is laid upon the duty of governments to 
their people. A man’s duties to the State are those which 
he wears the lightest. 

The relation of the different members of the States to one 
another has been also changed. Especially is this true of 
the relation between the rich and the poor. The time has 
been when poverty was felt to be, to some extent, a mark of 
sanctity. Your tramp would lack little of being regarded, 
if not as a saint, at least as a very good representative of 
one. Poverty was regarded as, in a double sense, a means 
of grace. The poor themselves were not far from the king- 
dom of heaven; at the same time they furnished one of the 
readiest means of salvation to their richer neighbors. It was 
the poor who carried the souls of the rich to heaven. Thus 
poverty was to be comforted and solaced. It was to be in 
some superficial way ameliorated. The poor were at any 
event to be kept alive. But the idea of doing away with 
poverty would have been considered if not sacrilegious, at 
least hardly desirable. The life of poverty was indeed the 
ideal life. This whole state of things has changed. ‘God's 
poor,” said the old morality ; ** The devil’s poor,” would say 
the new if it spoke its whole thought. Poverty is not the 
blessing, but the curse of society. The whole social effort is 
not so much to ameliorate it as to abolish it. Charity, 
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instead of being regarded as the ideal virtue, is, at least 
under its old form, regarded as a weakness if not as a vice. 
“If you would help men,” cries the new morality, “help 
-them to help themselves.” “Give to him that asketh thee,” 
cried the old. “Give to nobody that asks thee,” cries the 
new; “send beggars to the central committee”; and to this 
central committee, it says, “If you give anything, give 
work.” In harmony with its fundamental principle, the 
new morality, in its most exaggerated form, would like to 
withhold aid altogether, to leave only the fittest to survive. 
Since it cannot so far suppress the natural feelings of its 
followers, perhaps not even of its most extreme exponents, 
it would at least simply help men to be able to hold their 
own in the great struggle. Believing in the controlling 
influence of the environment, it would seek to bring into 
the surroundings of the poor all cheerful and healthful influ- 
ences. When superfluities are to be given to the sick or the 
needy, the old morality would give, perhaps, tracts; the 
new gives flowers and fruits. Its great instrument is, under 
one form or another, education. Its highest ambition is, 
however, to so use the laws of heredity as to reach the best 
results. It would introduce, if it knew how, the principle 
of artificial selection. It is, however, still wrestling with 
the lower problem, and has hardly dared to face the higher. 
We have as yet working towards that end little save statis- 
tics,— those advance-couriers of reform. The new morality 
in its natural unexaggerated shape is not less charitable 
than the old; it is even more so. It is more difficult to 
study all the circumstances of the life of a poor person, and 
then to help him as he may need, than it is to make a care- 
less gift of money, just as the practice of a scientific physi- 
cian is more toilsome than that of a quack who has his one 
panacea for every ill. And when, in the future, men look 
back upon the path up which the race has climbed, I believe 
that the saints of what we call the new morality will 
receive a homage of gratitude and praise equal, at least, to 
that rendered to the noblest saints of the old. 

The treatment of vice by the new morality is akin to its 
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treatment of poverty. Heredity, education, and social sur- 
roundings are the influences which it would use for its 
suppression. The old morality would teach the evils of 
intemperance. The new would open the “ People’s Club” 
and the “ Holly Tree Inn.” Its methods may be insufficient ; 
we may be discouraged by seeing the moral failure of those 
born and nurtured apparently under the most ideal circum- 
stances; but still its methods are those which are indispensa- 
ble for the best results. They are indispensable, but they 
are not sufficient. As the free choice, on which the old 
morality insists, is, as we have seen, the one vital point in 
any act by which it has moral quality, so the appeal to this, 
under one form or another, the arousing in a man the sense 
of being the master of himself and of his own destinies; the 
sense of the absoluteness, even of the awfulness, of the right, 
—all of this must form a part, and the highest part, of any 
system of moral training, if it is to be what its name 
implies. 

In this discussion I have used the words new and old in a 
somewhat loose and general sense. I have not certainly 
meant to imply that all the characteristics which I have 
described as those of the new ethics are peculiar to the 
morality of this generation. Already, in the beginning of 
Christianity we find some of the most important of them 
expressed. The saying of Jesus, “ The Sabbath is made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath,” is as thoroughly utilitarian 
as any saying could be. It illustrates also the utilitarian 
radicalism. A like yadicalism we find yet more strongly 
embodied in the teaching of Paul, who sought to emanci- 
pate his brethren from the whole ceremonial law of the 
Jews, not even deterred by the thunders of Sinai, and the 
sacredness of the tables of Moses, from including the Sab- 
bath itself among the forms that were to become obsolete. 
The prayer of Jesus, “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,” and the cry of the apostle, “ Consider 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted,” embody the same kind of 
gracious considerateness that we found to characterize the 
new morality. What is lacking is the practicality that comes 
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from the development of the science of political economy, 
and the historical results which had no place in the scheme 
of the early Church, even had they been within the reach of 
its founders. At the same time, the New Testament ethics 
are ail alive with that consciousness of human responsibility 
which forms the chief characteristic of what I have called 
the old morality. We see thus strikingly illustrated the 
possibility of a practical reconciliation of the two types. 
We see also an element which the new morality must never 
leave out of the account, if it would perform its work 
aright. 

We have already referred to the higher principle of love, 
towards which both forms of ethics point as the fulfil’ing of 
all law. The fact that primitive Christianity was the 
embodied love may help us to understand how it could hold 
in solution elements so diverse. We see also the greatest 
need of the new morality, and perhaps its greatest peril. 
Dealing, as it so largely does, with statistics, starting as it 
does with great general principles, it may be in danger of 
looking upon men too much in the mass. The truest helpful- 
ness does not recognize what are called the masses; or, if it 
recognizes them, it is only that it may disintegrate the mass. 
It has to do with individuals. It loves not merely man; 
still more does it love men. It was this warmth and tender- 
ness of personal relationship which lent sometimes a certain 
charm even to what were otherwise the most repulsive forms 
of the old régime ; and it is this that the new morality must 
know how to blend with its love of principles, if it would 
replace, or still better, if it would worthily fulfil, the Chris- 
tian ideal. 
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SOME MORAL BEARINGS OF THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 


The “labor question,” if I understand it, has originated 
in discontent between employers and employed. And be- 
cause, for some reasons, this discontent is unusually great 
now — greater, possibly, than ever before,—the labor ques- 
tion has assumed proportional magnitude. It is, therefore, 
a most important preliminary step towards the solution of 
this problem, to inquire, What is the ground of this discon- 
tent? Is there any just cause for it? Has the laborer had 
less than fair wages? Has he been treated with harshness 
and arrogance? Or, on the other hand, has the capitalist 
received less than the profits he might have reasonably 
expected from his risks and his investments? And has he 
just cause of complaint against those who have worked for 
him? Of course to answer these questions fully would 
require not only a careful study of the laws of political 
economy — the law of wages especially,— but also an inves- 
tigation of all the facts connected with the recent strikes. 
The impression left upon fair-minded persons has probably 
been, that neither capitalist nor laborer has been free from 
blame; that some injustice must have been done to create 
such a wide-spread alienation between employers and em- 
ployed; and that this alienation would be very much 
reduced if perfectly fair dealing could be fully restored. 
Undoubtedly, also, it would contribute to this fair dealing, 
if a knowledge of the inexorable laws of political economy 
were more generally diffused. There would not be so many 
thousands to dash their heads against the inevitable, if it 
were distinctly seen that no power of man can alter the 
relation between supply and demand, or between produc- 
tion and consumption, any more than it can suspend the law 
which keeps the planets in their courses, and preserves all 
objects on the earth from falling back into chaos. But it 
strikes me that the labor question is related not only to 
political economy, but to social order, to sound morals, to 
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enlightened views of man’s true dignity. It involves the 
question, How shall the peace and harmony of society be 
most effectually secured? How shall justice and charity 
and mutual respect be faithfully observed between the 
various classes in the community? How far can we ap- 
proach the ideal of true equality between man and mah? 
For even if it were proved to the satisfaction of every work- 
man, that he was receiving as high wages as his employer 
could afford to give, I do not believe that would remove all 
the disecentent. If the condition of labor seems to him hard, 
then though he may have nobody to find fault with, he will 
repine at his cruel fate, or murmur against the Divine 
Providence ; and his only hope of improvement will seem to 
be, not to do his best in his work, but to escape from it 
altogether. This is certainly a deplorable conclusion to 
come to. For a very large proportion of mankind, so far as 
we can see, must always be destined to work with their 
hands. Such work, moreover, has been, and is, to millions, 
not a “curse” but a blessing. Why, then, is it so often, and 
especially in these days, regarded as a curse? Why is the 
laborer, even with fair wages, so often dissatisfied with his 
lot, and sometimes tempted to dishonorable and dishonest 
ways of being delivered from it? It seems to me that the 
answer to this question may give us some light on the real 
difficulties to be encountered in solving the problem of labor. 
My answer is twofold: 1. The workingman does not earn 
money enough to gratify his wants. 2. He does not obtain 
consideration enough from other classes to meet his demand 
for social equality. 

I. It cannot be pretended, I suppose, that even the low 
wages of eighty cents a day might not keep a man anda 
small family from suffering actual hunger. There are ways 
and means of sustenance even with that. Perhaps none of 
us know, till we have tried, how very little it costs, not only 
“to keep soul and body together,” but to maintain an 
ordinary degree of health and strength. There are parts of 
the world, as we have heard, where five cents a day, or less, 
to each person, suffices to feed and clothe millions. It is 
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not wise in the laboring man to profess that his wages are 
insufficient for his mere physical wants. Far better put it 
openly on the ground that he has other and higher wants, 
which he may reasonably claim to have regarded. Such a 
claim, in this country certainly, will not be contemptuously 
treated. However “soulless” corporations may be, or how- 
ever* oppressive capitalists, there can be no class among us 
who have any desire to reduce our workingmen to the con- 
dition of the Chinese or the Hindoos, or even of the agri- 
cultural population of Europe. At the same time, there are 
some who have not yet learned to appreciate the right of the 
workingman to look for something more than enough to eat 
and drink and wear, and a shelter from the weather. There 
are those who would not oniy have the cobbler “ stick to his 
last,” but the mechanic and the day-laborer to devote their 
whole waking time to their peculiar occupation. But the 
number of such persons is becoming less and less. [Few, 
very few nowadays, would ask in derision, What has the 
farmer to do with flowers in his garden, or the mechanic 
with pictures in his house, or a piano, or books, or tasteful 
furniture? Not only are these things recognized as desira- 
ble and attainable to some extent, but we glory in living 
where the decencies and conveniences and refinements of 
life are not excluded, as they are in some countries, from the 
humblest dwelling in the land. The general diffusion of a 
taste for things beautiful, in nature and in art, and of the 
means for gratifying such taste, is justly regarded as an 
evidence of true civilization, and the result of equal govern- 
ment, a large liberty, and established order{ The difficulty 
has been, however, that the means of gratifying some of 
these higher wants does not keep pace with the wants them- 
selves. Hence, discontent, envy, jealousy, demand for higher 
wayes than can be afforded, and a disposition to chafe at the 
restrictions of one’s lot. But there are some considerations 
which might reconcile a reasonable workingman to this con- 
dition of things. One is, that his lot is not peculiar in this 
respect. Thousands of those who belong to what are con- 
sidered the “*more favored” classes, have the same, or even 
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stronger desires for things which are above their reach. 
They see their neighbors able to indulge in pleasures, and 
to have the benefit of improving influences, which they are 
not rich enough to command. They cannot afford to travel, 
to go to public entertainments, to dress as they would like, 
to adorn their houses according to their taste. Or perhaps — 
which is still harder to some natures—they long for the 
means of charity and usefulness which their neighbors 
possess. How delightful, they think, to be able to endow a 
hospital or a college! to assist some worthy young man - 
to sustain a missionary to the poor! to give a little recrea! 
tion to some hard-worked seamstresses or teachers! and so 
on. But inequality of condition is, in itself, no more a cause 
of complaint, than the inability to fly. It is neither possible 
nor desirable that all men should be equal in temporal pos- 
sessions; for that would imply absolute uniformity of 
characters. “More and less” may be, as Mr. Emerson 
somewhere says, “the radical tragedy of life”; but then it 
is a tragedy which gives occasion for the display of some of 
the noblest virtues of humanity. [Still more important is it 
for the workingman in this country to consider that it does 
not require a large amount of money to “rise in the world.” 
For true elevation means, not growing richer, nor even 
rising above the necessity of manual labor; but elevation of 
thought, of sentiment, of taste; elevation in the opinion of 
our fellow-men and in our own self-respect ; elevation above 
all that is mean, little, and base. If money alone elevated 
one in these respects, then the richer the man, the higher 
would be his position. But no one is such a servile admirer 
of wealth as to say this. Some of the richest men have been 
the meanest and most contemptible. In fact the moral 
qualities which are held in the highest esteem, have very 
little to do with the amount of one’s possessions] (Disinter- 
ested benevolence, patience, forbearance, uprightness, tem- 
perance, and purity, we all know, are virtues of the cottage 
quite as much as of the palace.] Nor, happily, can it be said 
that education, even in the narrower sense of the word, is 
open in this country only to the wealthy. Free schools have 
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“unrolled the ample pages of knowledge” in a way that was 
never dreamed of by “the rude forefathers of the hamle‘,” 
when Gray wrote his “ Elegy.” It costs a good deal to buy 
handsome paintings, but it costs very little to enjoy them in 
picture galleries, and nothing at all to see “the infinite 
magnificence of heaven,” the “vernal field,” and the brill- 
iance of autumnal scenery. And as for the exercise of taste 
within doors, many must know with what simple and inex- 
pensive means it is possible to make a house attractive to all 
visitors. No amount of wealth can supply the want of good 
taste; but whoever has an appreciation of what taste 
requires, and of what constitutes the true charm of a home, 
will find very little money sufficient to carry out his ideas. 
It would go beyond our limits to enter more into particulars; 
but all over our country may be found instances enough 
from which to learn how to live on a very moderate income, 
and yet to gratify some of the purest tastes and sentiments 
of our nature. 

II. The laborer is dissatisfied because he does not receive 
consideration, respect, honor enough from all classes. He 
thinks he is not recognized as an equal in society. Living 
where all men are declared equal before the law, he does 
not see why this political equality should not bring with it 
social equality. Where “caste” of any kind is established 
by law, it may be submitted to more patiently; but in a 
country which professes to abhor caste, and whose constitu- 
tion is expressly opposed to it, we must expect that any 
assumption of social superiority will be the more resented, 
because felt to be grossly inconsistent with political pro- 
fessions. Now, it is of the utmost importance to avoid any 
exaggeration or any concealment of the truth here. Is there 
anything that can justly be called an “aristocracy ” among 
us? Is it of a kind that ought to give offence? Is it true 
that the workingman is treated with any less respect because 
he labors with his hands? In a broad and general way, I 
should answer all these questions with a negative. There 
is certainly no aristocracy here in the proper sense of the 
word; i.¢., a ruling class, whose claim to rule is founded 
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upon birth, or wealth, or both. On the contrary, as De 
Tocqueville long ago pointed out, the reputation for wealth 
is rather a hindrance to political power in America; and 
though a few may be proud of their descent from some 
honored family, they would hardly venture to seek office 
for such a cause. We cannot deny that here and there may 
be found an exhibition of aristocratic feeling, which is 
offensive not only to those who are excluded by it from 
certain social circles, but also to every right-minded and 
generous person. But what is sometimes called aristocratic 
feeling is simply a manifestation of the universal principle, 
that like draws like. It can be no just ground of complaint 
that people of congenial minds, tastes, habits, and culture 
should prefer to associate together, unless the preference 
shall amount to an absolute exclusion of all others; for the 
same liberty is open to all classes alike. And what is more 
especially to be noted in this country is, that culture, eleva- 
tion, and refinement of mind and manners is by far the most 
effectual passport to the “best society.” In spite of some 
exhibitions of snobbishness and arrogance on the part of a 


few purse-proud individuals, it is still true that working 
with one’s hands is no bar to honor and respect, and the 
most desirable social circles. Manners and speech and 


personal neatness may be said to be the only external traits 
which are inquired into, as an introduction to the most 
coveted houses. And these three are all within reach of 
the working man or woman, to an extent, at least, far 
greater than they seem willing to believe. Defects of speech 
may be corrected in free schools; good manners are mainly 
the result of kind, courteous, and unselfish feelings; and 
personal neatness requires no expense beyond the means of 
any class among us. It is in vain to deny_that the lot of 
those who must work with their hands from morning to 
night, is not an enviable one; especially if they are con- 
scious of elevated tastes and desires, which they have no 
means of gratifying. Some leisure from work would seem 
to be the reasonable want of every human being. But the 
hope of winning such leisure need not fail any industrious 
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man or woman here. A willingness to work wherever work 
is most wanted and most remunerative — provided the work 
is not in itself dishonorable or dishonest — will soon enable 
one to procure something of the coveted leisure. {Tt is one 
of the great advantages of this country that no man is 
doomed by an inexorable fate to remain forever “in that 
station of life to which he is called” by birth. The hum- 
blest laborer may aspire to be a capitalist. The boy at the 
plough may hope to influence the lives of thousands some 
day with his pen. And the washerwoman at the tub, as 
two hundred years ago in England she became the grand- 
mother of queens, so here may be destined to guide the 
lives of those who shall stand hereafter in the high places of 
our great Republic.] 

WILLIAM SILSBEE. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


WILLIAM H. CLARKE.” 


We gather here to-day, friends, to pay our farewell tribute 
of respect to one of Chicago’s worthiest citizens. ‘The place 
where we are assembled reminds us of the man, to whom of 
all men, it should have fallen to shape this tribute into living 
speech. You well know what strong and tender and most 
fitting words Robert Collyer would have spoken for his old 
and dear friend, and his fellow-worker of many years in this 
Unity Church. 

And yet, in truth, William Clarke stands in our memories 
to-day for something much more than a private friend, or a 
member of this church. He belongs to the whole com- 
munity. He stands to us as one of the most faithful and 
valued servants of this city. He came as a young man to 
the young settlement: he has been associated with all its 
progress and extension; he has been interested in every 
movement for its higher well-being; and through all these 
imany years he has been one of those who, in the midst of its 
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feverish, restless, selfish ways, have been a savor of gentle, 
thoughtful, upright, and Christian life. 

This city of ours can hardly ever know how much it owes 
to him. His post was not a great or conspicuous one,— 
« Engineer in charge of the Sewerage Department” of the 
city, the papers style him ; not a great title to figure on the 
scroll of fame. And yet how much has such a part to do 
with a great city’s welfare! “ First the natural: afterwards 
that which is spiritual!” Chicago’s first battle was to win 
its very site from swamps and mud-banks; and in that battle, 
one of the momentous, practical problems was that, to the 
solving and keeping solved of which our friend’s life was 
devoted. He took it in hand when Chicago was little more 
than an overgrown village, and how successfully he worked 
it out may be judged from the fact that there are few great 
cities more wholesomely and efficiently provided for in that 
matter than ours! No: if only the moral refuse of this 
great city, its holes of political corruption, its byways of 
commercial rottenness, its seething cesspools of profligacy 
aud vice, its unpunished roguery, its unhung murderers,— 
if only all this moral refuse could be drained away, as our 
friend disposed of its mere material sewage, Chicago should 
be one of the fairest dwelling-places of the earth! 

And how nobly this work of his was always done! Others 
have given public testimony to his rare professional ability, his 
scientific engineering skill, his watchful eye for every detail, 
the anxious and unresting supervision which he kept over 
the vast system in his charge, that all might be in true 
working order. It is my task to dwell rather on those 
moral qualities, which are, after all, the noblest ingredient 
in man’s doings. 

One should not need to praise a man for simple honesty ! 
And yet, in these days, when the negligence of our pre- 
occupied communities has led to so much official corruption, 
and to the suspicion of more than there actually is, it is 
something to remember that here was one who passed 
through a long official career with an integrity and honor, 
not only above censure, but above suspicion. And his was 
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that rare quality of official honor which not merely did not 
seek his own advancement by crooked ways, but did not seek 
his own advancement first, AT ALL; but first and most, and 
with a great burden of responsibility always upon his heart, 
the efficiency of his work and the welfare of the city! 

And withal, there was a great kindness and consideration 
in him for those whom he had to employ and oversee. It 
was not weak good nature, such as men in authority are 
often tempted to show to those about them to make them- 
selves liked. Few men were more strict than he. He 
could afford to be strict with others, because he was so strict 
with himself. 

One of those employed under him told the other day how 
he had spoken to our friend of some poor fellow in the 
service who was in some special need, and asked if he could 
not al!ow him a little additional time. ‘“ Not an hour,” was 
Mr. Clarke’s reply; “I can only charge the city for what 
has actually been done;” but then he drew out his purse 
and sent the man some help out of his own pocket. 

No; the work must be done, and it must be well done ; 
no shirking, no idling when he was around. 

Have you heard how once they attempted to make him a 
presentation? They bought a fine new buggy and harness 
for him, and singled out a spokesman, and waited at his door 
with it all smiling one mcrning. And when he came out 
and saw it, he looked shocked, and drew himself up. ‘“ My 
father,” he said, “never gave presents and never received 
them, nor can I. Take it away. Take it away!” And 
they took it away very much disappointed. But after 
wards he wrote them such a kind letter explaining why he 
could not receive it, that they only honored him the more. 

Yet they all loved him, those poor men who did the work, 
aud during this last illness, their attachment and respect 
were manifested in very touching ways. 

Friends, and especially you who were the fellow-workers 
of this man in the varied services of our city, it does not 
need any words of mine to commend to you such a charac- 
ter! Such a man sheds an honor upon the whole public 
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service; he helps the citizens at large to respect it and to 
trust it; and the memory of him should help every one of 
you to something of a higher pitch of devotedness and 
duty. 

There were other qualities in our friend’s life that one 
likes to remember, and that inevitably rise up before us as 
we recall what manner of man he was. One thinks of his 
interest in all subjects of culture and scholarship, and the 
larger movements for human welfare. 

He was one of the reading men of this city. Beneath 
that quiet and reserved exterior was a mind of finest taste 
for art and literature, and open to all that was passing in 
the world of thought and science; and his fellow-members 
of the Literary Club will remember how well he could com- 
municate the results of his studies or experiences. Some- 
thing of the quiet dignity of the older generation there was 
in him, foreign to the off-hand, rough-and-ready carriage of 
to-day ; something which made him a man not easy to get to 
kuow. “He did not wear his heart upon his sleeve”; but 
when you did get at him, he was one to love forever. And 
even those who had the most passing acquaintance with him 
felt that he was emphatically a good man ; there was that in 
his very presence that impressed you with the sense of a 
pure, kind, honorable spirit! A man of earnest, thoughtful, 
Christian faith, too. 

When, in 1836, Dr. Follen visited the city with Harriet 
Martineau, and the impulse of their visit led the Unitarians 
in the infant settlement to resolve that they would organize 
a religious society, to. be “the First Unitarian Society of 
Chicago,” Mr. Clarke was one of the little band. I was 
looking yesterday at the signatures to those “first articles 
of agreement,” yellow and worn and faded now, and there 
among the names of many of Chicago’s older citizens, now 
mostly passed away, but then the young, strong pioneers of 
the West, there within two or three of the first stands 
“W.H. Clarke.” And he was one of the earliest trustees 
of the church, and after several years of travel, and several 
more of engineering in Canada, as soon as he returned to the 
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city, I find his name again, an active, earnest member of the 
Church of the Messiah. And then when our North Side 
church was started, he joined in to be one of Robert Collyer’s 
people, and has continued with him ever since,—as true- 
hearted and manly in his faith as in his works ! 

And, now, though it is the word of “farewell” I have to 
say, I cannot say it sadly! With such memories of our 
friend's character upon me, and with such grand Bible 
words of faith and hope as those I have read, ringing in my 
heart, I cannot feel it any sad thing for him to have laid 
down the burden and the toil. Life is not such a holiday 
time to most of us, in a busy, eager community like this, as 
that we should be troubled when the “order of relief” 
comes, and the tired worker goes home to his rest. 

And I think it was especially so with our friend. For 
years the best joy of life was past. In the great fire it was 
more than his home that was burnt out and lost to him; 
and, through all his patient cheerfulness, these last years, 
one could see that his life was burdened and weary. We 
are sad for ourselves; sad for losing the faithful worker, com- 
rade, and friend, but not sad for him. No; for him, I think, 
glad and thankful. For if anything is needed to emphasize 
those grand old Bible words of eternal hope, and in the day 
of weak and doubting faith to bring them home to us with 
living power, it is just such lives as that of our friend. It is 
just such lives which lift immortality out of its too usual 
place as a mere Sunday sentiment, and raise it up before us as 
a solemn and beautiful reality ! 

For it is not the grand successes of humanity, too grand 
to end in nothingness, nor yet their converse of poor, broken 
failures, pleading for another chance,—it is not these that 
seem to me most touched by the promise of a life to come. 
It is earth’s staple life of patient, faithful struggle; the life 
that does its part with an inner nobleness that the world 
never half sees till it is gone; the life, the very quality of 
which comes out the more strikingly, because of the small- 
ness of the tasks on which it is expended and by which it is 
trained,— just the common life in the common lot, but based 
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on principle, and living with an upward trust and striving, 
and fighting its good fight through joy or sorrow steadfastly 
and humbly to the end,— it is this kind of life which has in 
it the most irrefragable witness for something in man that 
is not going to die! For such life, in its very inmost 
quality, is so manifestly greater than the things of earth and 
time, such life has its very roots in the reality of what 
Schiller calls the three great words of faith,—“ God, Duty, 
Immortality !” 

And so, as our hearts take up, as the worthiest farewell, 
that old word, “ Well done, good and faithful servant,” we 
know there is a life beyond where that word shall not rest 
alone as the mere verdict on the past, but comes as the 
welcome to an infinite future, and the “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant,” shall have its true completion in that 
other word, “ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE. 


The National Conference justifies its existence anew with 
every biennial meeting. The -increased attendance, the better 
reports in the secular papers, the complete harmony of discussion, 
the cordial good feeling among the great company present, all 
testify to the increased interest and influence of the organization. 
And the high quality of the essays presented, the thorough and 
statesmanlike character of the reports from the Council and from 
the various organizations of the Unitarian body, the different 
missionary interests so ably commended to the attention of the 
large assemblage, the admirable and rarely practical opening 
sermon with its urgent call to home and heart religion, and the 
large opportunity for social interchange of sentiment and thought 
which the occasion presented, cannot but have invigorated and 
refreshed both ministers and delegates, and sent them back to 
their churches at home with a new sense of the worth of their 
religious fellowship, and the importance of their Christian cause. 
Such a conference ought to “energize and stimulate” our 
churches to new efficiency at home, and to less languid and 
inadequate practical interest and service in the good causes so 
properly laid before them. If our missionary enterprises shall feel 
a new tide of interest and confidence, expressed in a prompt and 
abundant inflow of funds to their treasuries, and if the high dis- 
cussions and social religious atmosphere of the Conference shall 
issue in more positive and earnest preaching, and better morals 
and piety in the practical life of our churches and people, then 
the experiment of a great mass-meeting at Saratoga, once in two 
years, will deserve to be repeated indefinitely. If no gain shall 
be found to come in either of these respects, we hope that the 
Council will follow the suggestion of the Western Missionary 
Secretary, and carry the Conference farther West two years 
hence, where, with greatly reduced numbers, no doubt, it may 
give itself with greater strenuousness and directness to discussion 
of the religious needs of the country, and our part of the work of 
meeting them. 
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The last sentence does not imply any criticism on the spirit or 
the discussions of the unusually large and successful meeting at 
Saratoga, only a reminder that there may be something more 
pressing for a religious body to do than to hold even the most 
successful and delightful of mass-meetings; something even more 
practical and urgent for the representatives of our churches to 
attempt than to lay again the foundations of theology or ethics, 
or to show how these have been once for all securely laid. We 
are glad to give our readers the masterly essays which introduced 
these discussions. They are wholly germane to the scope and 
work of such a Review as this. We are not even without that 
Unitarian “conceit,” as the Congregationalist is pleased to call it, 
which leads us to be well content that the great audiences at the 
Conference were able to command and enjoy, and fairly, we trust, 
to comprehend, papers so discriminating’and profound. 

But we do not- forget that the National Conference was organ- 
ized for work; that in an exigency of our denominational affairs 
the delegates of our churches were summoned to come together 
for serious consultation and religious business. It has justified 
its existence most of all by the impetus it has given to the relig- 
ious activities, and the missionary enterprise of our churches. We 
believe it will continue to be of service mainly, and to command 
the respect and interest of our body, as it keeps at the front of 
all its plans and councils, not speculative theology nor social 
enjoyment, but practical methods of religious administration and 
denominational efficiency; not an intellectual feast, nor a “good 
time,” but a strenuous study of religious ways and means, and a 
careful shaping of agencies of moral and Christian work. 

And this the more needs to be said, because of tendencies that 
seem inherent in the Unitarian administration of religion. Cer- 
tainly they have attended it hitherto. We are weak in practical 
methods, and poor in denominational policy. There is no diffi- 
culty.among usin having good meetings. “ Unitarians,” one of 
the denominational newspapers said last spring, “have a genius for 
anniversaries.” There is no lack of interest among us, either, in 
theological study and discussion. Our Ministers’ Institute, the 
topics at our local conferences, this last meeting at Saratoga, show 
that we are in no danger of neglecting that. What other na- 
tional conference or convention of churches would have given the 
two best sessions of its biennial gathering to studying the foun- 
dations of theology and ethics? Instead of the “new theology,” 
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any other church would have been studying how to put such the- 
ology as they had into new relations with society, and to further 
its influence and efficiency in the country; instead of the “new 
morality,” any other church would have been passing resolutions 
on temperance, education, and social reforms. Mr. Curtis’ discus- 
sion of the “Civil Service Reform,” which some one objected to 
as too secular for a church conference, was really the one grand 
practical word of the Conference as to the application of religion 
to life. We came to the excellent reports, with their weighty 
suggestions, and the practical resolves appended to them, after we 
were tired already by a four hours’ morning session, and the 
larger half of the audience had left in sheer inability to think or 
listen further. 

If we were to venture any suggestion, then, looking to a change 
in the plan which has given us such interesting and profitable 
sessions of our Conference, it would be that the fresh morning 
hours, and a good many of them, should be given to what we 
take to be its main and most important business,—the presenta- 
tion and discussion of the work the churches are doing, the 
enterprises they need to undertake, and the methods they need to 
use for their own efficiency, the help of society, and the promo- 
tion of truth and righteousness. Such a programme might not 
do so much to swell the attendance on the Conference, but it 
might do more to fill the churches at home. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AGE. 


For mere than forty years we have looked at the labor question 
as the great social problem of the age. One phase of the problem 
—slavery—has been solved, but at a cost of blood and grief 
appalling to think of. The terrific conflict and the five hundred 
thousand lives which were sacrificed in it might have been 
spared, if our people, North and South, had been willing to apply 
the common principles of Christian morality as a remedy. But 
private interests, when opposed, excite violent passions. Sec- 
tional jealousies, stimulated by personal interests and passions, 
set at nought the restraints of reason and justice. And war, as 
the last terrible avenger of wrong, comes in with its fierce and 
destructive agencies, through needless waste and agony, to settle 
the question. 

As a thoughtful Christian people, it becomes us to look calmly 
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and deeply into matters of this grave and solemn character. 
Separating ourselves from the contests and passions of the day, 
we should recognize the momentous changes in society which 
have been taking place, and which are now going on around us if 
we have the eye to see them, caused mainly by the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery. The whole structure of society, in 
the relation of its members to one another, is seriously affected 
by it. Formerly, spinning and weaving were done at home. 
The shoe-maker carried his bench from house to house, or had a 
little shop of his own. The village black-smith made the shovels; 
hoes, and ploughs that were used on the neighboring farms, and 
there was a social community and equality among those who 
were engaged in the different pursuits. Large fortunes were 
very rare, and confined mostly to the large towns. There were 
few very poor people. The middle, well-to-do, laboring classes 
made up the great bulk of the population both in the city and 
the country. With a few exceptions, the laboring men were the 
capitalists. The agriculturist, belonging to the most numerous 
and important class, owned his farm. The mechanic owned his 
shop and dwelling-house. 

But now, costly machinery, with its immense productiveness, 
has changed all this. Almost every branch of mechanics is in the 
hands of capitalists. The laborer, who formerly owned his tools 
and worked on his own independent responsibility, is now 
attached to some great establishment with hardly more personal 
independence o1 responsibility, so far as his labor is concerned, 
than the machines which he waits upon. Indeed, they are the 
masters, he the servant. Large manufacturing establishments 
become centres of population. The counfry empties itself into 
new and populous cities. Old ties of friendship and neighbor- 
hood are left behind. Class distinctions, unknown in the country 
homes, grow up of necessity, and make themselves felt, some- 
times very painfully. The relation between employer and em- 
ployed is new and raw. To add to this strangeness and the 
difficulties naturally growing out of it, needy foreign laborers, 
mostly Irish, come pouring in upon us by millions. Upon the 
whole, they are willing to work. They have some good traits, 
and help to do many things which our native laborers could not 
have done. There are able men among them. But, as a large 
ingredient in our population and as members of the body politic, 
they are a discontented, factious, turbulent race. They are more 
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ready to demand the rights than to perform the duties of free 
citizens. The second generation is a great improvement on the 
first. Butin all our large cities they help to swell the numbers 
of the disorderly and dangerous classes. They fill our prisons 
and alms-houses. They are convenient tools for unscrupulous 
demagogues. They hope to batten on the spoils of a corrupt 
administration of government. 

During the war, and at its close, immense fortunes were made 
by persons wholly unprepared, by their previous training, to use 
money wisely or beneficently. The contrasts between the rich 
and poor were made to look more ghastly when the sudden 
possessors of wealth had nothing in their antecedents, their char- 
acters, or their personal bearing, to command either confidence or 
respect. Then came five years of general pecuniary depression 
and distress. Rich men became poor, and often under cireum- 
stances of moral delinquency which went very far to undermine 
the confidence which laboring men had been accustomed to place 
in them. Great manufacturing or banking houses involved poor 
men in their ruin, and, in destroying their scanty savings, took 
away the bread of thousands who had trusted in them. There 
was heart-breaking poverty in many a magnificent dwelling, and 
lack of employment and of bread widely diffused everywhere. 
And the contrasts of life have grown more painful than ever. 
Tens of thousands go out from their mean and comfortless 
homes, from which absolute hunger is kept away only by the 
most strenuous and constant labor, and see proud and sumptuous 
equipages, costly and luxurious dwellings, and children whose su- 
perfluous ornaments would make their half-fed and scantily clothed 
children comfortable. Is it strange that bitter feelings should 
rise in their hearts,—that they should feel that there must be 
some terrible injustice here,—that the laws and institutions 
which allow such ghastly inequalities must be wrong, and that 
any change, any violent revolution, must be better for them? 
Instead of wondering at the discontent of the suffering classes, 
and being surprised or indignant that they should seek to escape 
from discomfort and destitution by measures which would 
threaten the foundations of society, we have rather wondered at 
the patience which has submitted to these things so long. Pale, 
emaciated children, comfortless, unwholesome hovels, destitution, 
weariness, and hopelessness, relieved only by stimulants which 
drive them, through momentary excitement, into a dull and even 
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more dreary desperation,— this on one side, their portion; and on 
the other what seems to them boundless wealth,— luxuries with- 
out end. Can we wonder that they are uneasy, and ready to lend 
themselves to any demagogue who professes to sympathize with 
them, and also promises them a government which shall especially 
care for the poor? 

Here are labor-saving machines, creating every year five times 
the amount of wealth that the same number of hands now 
employed by them could have produced sixty years ago. Shall 
this vast increase of wealth go all or mainly into the hands of a 
comparatively few capitalists who control the machinery, thus 
making the rich richer and the poor poorer, or shall all good 
people — Christians, philanthropists, owners of large manufacto- 
ries, church-members, and legis]ators — seek to devise some more 
equal and equitable means of distribution ? 

Here is the great social and political problem of our age. It 
will not be put aside. It is staring us in the face with its terrible 
features of sorrow and desperation, and demands a hearing. If 
wise and good men refuse to listen, and to do what they can to 
solve the problem, mitigate the distress, and undo the wrong, 
then bad men will push themselves in and gain the confidence of 
the suffering classes, and create a world of mischief. 

Here is what gives its solemn significance to the political 
ugitations of the hour. The contest is not between Butler and 
Kearney, with their false pretences and reckless coadjutors on 
one side, and law and order and justice and education and 
respectability on the other. Behind Butler and his professions 
of sympathy for them are thousands upon thousands of hard- 
working, honest men, who, in the fierce battle for existence, have 
been driven to the wall, and who see no hope except in the 
desperate chances which he is offering to them. Sad indeed will 
it be for them, if he should succeed to the seat of power in the 
State. During the seven years that he has held a seat in Con- 
gress it would be difficult to find a single act of his which looked 
to the relief of the poor. The one great measure which he 
advances now as the grand panacea of all the ills that laboring 
men feel most — the issuing of an indefinite amount of irredeem- 
able paper dollars — would fall as a blight on every poor man’s 
scanty income. It is the monstrous conception and prescription 
of a quack. , In his attempt to excite jealousy and hatred between 
the different classes which in every healthful organization should 
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work together in mutual harmony and for each other’s good, he 
is appealing to passions which can lead only to evil. But what 
shall we do? How shall we avert these portentous signs of the 
times, and disarm the demagogues who, from motives of personal 
ambition, are sowing the seeds of social disorganization, and pre- 
paring the way for a war of factions and classes? We, as editors 
of a religious magazine, do not propose to engage personally in 
the political canvass that is now going on. Men of greater practi- 
cal sagacity and greater skill in appealing to the popular mind 
and setting forth the reasons for the faith that is in them must 
attend to the details. We can deal only with principles. Our 
social relations, our business maxims, must be inspired by a 
loftier Christian feeling. The great precepts of Christian 
morality must enter more thoroughly into our legislation. Our 
public men must learn to discuss the great questions before them 
not from a partisan point of view, but on high grounds of public 
expediency and national honor. The thoughtful people of this 
country have become weary and disgusted with the personal 
flings and narrow, partisan views which have so often disfigured 
and disgraced our congressional debates; and it has been with a 
sensation of refreshment and relief that we have read three 
statesmanlike speeches on important national subjects by the 
Massachusetts Representative, from the Essex district, during the 
last session of Congress. The opening speeches in our present 
State canvass by Senators Hoar and Blaine are, in this respect, 
omens of a better method of treating public matters. 

But as to the vital principles involved in this apparent conflict 
between capital and labor, the subject is too large and too com- 
plex and difficult for us to discuss here, and we can only com- 
mend it to the ablest thinkers and students in social science. 
The introduction of labor-saving machines has been working a 
most serious change in our social organization. It has multiplied 
immensely the number and magnitude of large fortunes among 
us, and in a still greater degree it has increased the number and 
lowered the character of those belonging to the poor and 
dependent classes; while it has greatly diminished, both in num- 
bers and in influence, the middling classes who have heretofore 
been the ruling and conservative portion of our body politic. 

These are very serious facts. What can be done to remedy 
the evil? By what laws and social organizations, by what offices 
in Church and State, by what methods of education, and, above 
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all, by what offices of neighborly kindness and forbearance can 
we counterbalance these disintegrating elements, and mould 
them into one grand community of interests and social obliga- 
tions? Every man must feel that he personally has a work to 
do. We who belong to what are considered the more favored 
classes must recognize in our richer opportunities and privileges 
the higher obligations which they lay upon us. Our superior 
advantages should not separate us from our less fortunate 
brethren, but draw us nearer to them. obdlesse oblige. Wealth, 
education, office, social position, commanding talents, instead of 
lifting us above our fellow-men, should only make us more 
earnest to do them good. Superiority, animated by such a spirit, 
is the only aristocracy that can stand. “He that is greatest 
among you, let him be your servant.” The word made flesh, 
the ideal of Christian helpfulness made real and manifest in all 


our social and political relations, can alone secure the salvation 
of the world by advancing the highest interests of humanity. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


” 
. 


GREEN'S “HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 





These volumes open very invitingly with a picturesque de- 
scription of the early English who drove the Britons from their 
homes. The author is in sympathy with his subject, and shows 
at the outset that he is not going to give us a dry record of facts. 
His national pride creeps out also, while he loves to descant upon 
that indomitable race which poured in from the sea, and wrested 
those mountain fastnesses and rocky shores from the owners, and 
settled down to wholesome laws and agriculture and liberty. 
This spirit of conquest, this “ pluck” of the English people, has 
undoubtedly awed the world; but we question whether that alone 
had elements of greatness in it. That same spirit now in Eng- 
land and America wishes to bully the universe; but there were 
other qualities that made the nation’s greatness. Patience, purity, 
honor, thrift, truthfulness, domestic love, religion,— these quali- 
ties are more and more killing out the war spirit in the world. 
The rise of the English Parliament Mr. Green dates back, in 
homely and forcible speech, to the “talk” of the village moot, of 
men giving freely their own “rede,” and setting it aside as freely 
for what they learn to be the wiser “rede” of other men. This, 
he says, is the groundwork of English history. He carries us 
along with charming freshness and a touch of sentiment through 
the wars of religion, the return of the banished Christian bishops, 
the fiery zeal of the Irish Church, the benutiful piety of its father 
confessors, and the calmer and wiser zeal of the English con- 
querors. They accepted again the civilization of Rome, through 
the power of the Christian faith, and established their Church, 
with order and authority; while impetuous Ireland was unable to 











rule her ecclesiastics, and every monk and missionary was his 
own master, and every hduse had its chieftain. A sympathetic 
spirit pervades all this narrative, lighted up by quaint and often 
touching stories of olden prowess or piety, told in the simple and 
strong language of those early days. 

The story of the venerable Bede, and his love of books, and his 
closing hours with his pupils, is full of interest; and the descrip- 
tion of King Alfred, that flower of English monarchy, if « little 
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too highly colored perhaps by the partial eye, meets our sympa- 
thies, because we are all ready ourselves to idealize this beloved 
image in the past of old England. 

Then come the Danes swooping down upon the English,— the 
wild Northmen. All the land is in tumult again; but clans at 
length merge with clans, the same language welding all, and 
peace dawns, when the fierce William the Conqueror overwhelms 
the land, and carnage begins everywhere. It is the fashion now 
to go back to old spelling, and as Alfred is Alfred, so Hardi- 
canute is Harthacnut, etc. But spell them as we may, these old 
names will not die out of the English tongue. 

Mr. Green’s style is vivid and rich, without being diffuse. His 
estimate of character may be colored somewhat by his imagina- 
tion, but in the main is, we think, to be relied on. His picture of 
William the Conqueror is dashing, free, and strong, like the bold 
man himself; and the good monk, Anselm, comes in with the 
charm of well-drawn contrast. King John’s fight with the 
Barons is told vigorously, with the Magna Charta for the ending; 
and Mr. Green amplifies afterwards at some length upon towns 
and boroughs, and the whole principle of English liberty which 
began to crop out over the land. He enjoys making a hit at 
England of the present day. When speaking of King John’s 


sheltering himself under the protection of the Pope, he says: 


“The thunders of the papacy were ever at hand for his protec- 
tion, as the armies of England are at hand to protect the vileness 
and oppression of a Turkish Sultan or a Nizam of Hyderabad.” 
His portraiture of the character of Edward L., is drawn with 
care and discrimination. He admires his executive ability and 
spirit, although he is ready to see the blemishes in his reign. - His 
struggle with the Barons in England was a wholesome offset to 
his victories in Wales and Sectland, and shows us the English 
people steeped through and through with that love of liberty and 
determination to have it which we ourselves manifested towards 
their king in our early Revolution. The historian stops in the 
midst of some of these dry though important contests of king and 
people, we may say — for the Barons were no more nor less than 
the intelligent portion of the country,—he stops to give us a 
charming picture of Wales before the Conquest,—the land of 
mountains and waterfalls, of beautiful youths and maidens, of 
fire-side tales, and music of harps, of honor and chivalry. The 
reign of Edward IIL. is full of lively interest, although the his- 
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torian takes down our admiration of the hero of Crécy and 
Poitiers by his impartial delineations of those selfish qualities in 
the king which undermined his government, involved him in later 
wars that were unprofitable, and finally resulted in that depress- 
ing condition of the country which showed itself in the quarrels 
‘of classes, the peasants’ war, the “black death” of the plague, and 
finally culminated in the disorders of Richard ILs reign, and his 
dethronement. The usurpation of Henry IV. follows, and the 
brilliant reign of Henry V., which brings relief to the reader in 
scenes of gallantry and triumphant victories. The intrigues for 
the crown begin again with Henry VI., and plunge us into the 
endless Wars of the Roses. 

In the beginning of the second volume, Mr. Green gives us a 
very able sketch of the state of the country,—its loss of civil 
liberty, the grasping landholders, the weakness of the Parlia- 
ment, the unscrupulousness of the king,— comparing the time of 
these civil wars with the Lancastrian reigns and the period of 
the Plantagenets. The country had gone back in liberty and 
learning a hundred years; yet he sees light break in a firm 
determination to keep up the industries of the land, and in the 
gradual weakening of the proud Baronage, by the usages of 
modern warfare. 

Mr. Green speaks of that passion for “order” which led the 
higher classes to crowd down the lower and keep them from 
rising, by securing to themselves privileges from the crown. It 
was, says he, “to the selfish policy of the landholders that Eng- 
land owed its statute of laborers, and its terrible heritage of 
pauperism. It was to the selfish panic of the landholders and 
the merchants that she owed the despotism of the monarchy.” 
Let us take heed of these warnings of history, which so pain- 
fully repeats itself in our day! 

We come out into the light after the death of Edward of York 
and the defeat of Richard of Gloucester, and see the country 
prospering again under Henry VII. But some of the most 
delightful pages of the book meet us here in the dissertation 
upon the revival of learning at the beginning of Henry VIIL’s 
reign. Mr. Green shows himself to be a man who has thought 
soundly and reyerently on religious questions, and admires with- 
out any of the cold reservations of modern materialism the 
liberal and yet devout attitude of such men as Erasmus, Arch- 
bishop Warham, Colet, and Thomas More. He draws, in a few 
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words, such pictures of these men that we linger fondly over 
them, and delight even more in the historian who is broad and 
religious enough to appreciate them. He is a little cold towards 
Luther, contrasting his dogmatism with the broadness of such 
men as More; and yet he appreciates the sterling elements that 
inspired the new religious thought, and secured civil liberty, as 
we see in his praises of Wyclif and the results of the new 
learning. 

After Wolsey’s rise and fall, and the iron despotism of Thomas 
Cromwell, we embark on the Reformation. Mr. Green analyses 
acutely Cromwell’s policy in reference to his use of Parliament 
as a handle for his designs, to secure the unlimited power of 
Henry, and believes that this very perversion of parliamentary 
power was better than no Parliament at all, in keeping alive the 
form of constitutional freedom until the day when it could assert 
itself again. 

We wade through the bloodshed and disorders of Mary’s 
reign, and at length come out to the light as the form of Eliza- 
beth rises grandly before us. Mr. Green will find favor of 
womankind by the strong admiration which he evinces for the 
virgin queen, as she steps from her forced retirement into the 
uneasy seat, and resolves to quell England’s pains, and make her 
name once more glorious o’er land and sea. He even attributes 
to Elizabeth personal attraction and beauty, which we have 
always supposed her best eulogists denied her. It matters not. 
She evidently had something in her bearing which was grand and 
queenly, and this made a much more lasting impression than any 
mere beauty of contour or coloring could do. As we go on, we 
find him not insensible to her gross faults. He has been ushering 
her on to the scene of action; and her appearance is so healthful 
after the distorted, fanatical, wretched policy of Mary, that he 
may well pause in admiration at her cool, clear eye, sensible 
judgment, practical interest in restoring order and peace, and 
determination to build up the nation to its former glory. In 
spite of this, he declares her wanting in any real, noble sentiment 
for Reformer or Catholic. But she had that stuff in her which 
the vacillating nation then needed to restore its political great- 
ness. Her love of learning, he thinks, was consistent to the last. 
Her acquirements were of the highest order. The same woman 
who would condescend to small intrigues, and listen to the most 
contemptible flattery, would read with delight the old philoso- 
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phers, or spring to the reins of government, and carry through a 
successful campaign, when all her advisers shook their heads at 
her project. 

This reign is so full of complicated and yet intense interests 
that it is difficult to choose any one page above another as illus- 
trating the writer’s power. He shows his ability as much by his 
generalizations as by his word-painting. No matter how much 
he may dally for the moment to express his admiration or 
abhorrence for men and measures, he never loses sight of great 
principles, nor fails to watch the steady dawn of the light of 
political and religious liberty. He sees perfectly well the limita- 
tion of Elizabeth’s character as a true woman. He knows that 
she was not upright, nor religious, nor earnest, nor pure; but he 
watches with admiration the adroit ability and good sense and 
courage with which she piloted the nation, with foes all around 
her, and withstood the bigotry of both Protestants and Catholics. 
His account of the commission, issned to look into the problem of 
pauperism, is specially interesting to us. There was a host of 
“broken men” which every rebellion could count upon for sup- 
port. Repressive measures were proved useless; hanging by 
the hundreds did no good; and Elizabeth’s government resolved 
upon another course. Wise systems of charity were enforced. 
A distinction was made “between the pauper and the vagabond,” 
which we now should do well to understand in our country. The 
towns ‘vere obliged to settle their poor in habitations, to assess 
the inhabitants, and furnish the people with wool, hemp, and flax, 
etc., for work. Whatever flaws might be found in these meas- 
ures, Mr. Green thinks they formed a striking contrast to the old 
“statute of laborers,’—we might say a painful contrast now to 
our town and suburban governments, that dole out a few provis- 
ions to-day to our starving poor once a week, and take no pains 
to provide them with work. 

The second volume closes with a glowing picture of the litera- 
ture of the Elizabethan Age, the rise of the rural theatre, the 
fading away of all affectations of poetic speech before the Eng- 
lish wit and pathos of the people, the tragedies of Marlowe, the 
rich fancy of Spenser, and all the lesser dramatists, culminating 
in Shakespeare. Mr. Green says Shakespeare’s history can never 
be written, from want of materials; and yet he brings him before 
us by a few touches, in all the charm of his exuberant youth, on 
the London stage, with his come.lies, or in the splendor of his 
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young manhood in his heroic and historic -plays, and in the pro- 
found pathos and reflectiveness of his middle life, when he had 
seen his friends pass away around him, and tasted the bitterness 
of destiny, which he portrayed in his noblest tragedies. A short 
and not over enthusiastic review of Bacon, with the death of 
Elizabeth, closes the second volume of this valuable history. 
Published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


INDIA. 


On opening a package from England, we have been interested 
in finding Miss Collet’s second Brahmo Year-Book, which she 
has prepared with great care, and which is more valuable even 
than the first for European and American readers. 

The years 1876-7 were times of great calamity in India. The 
cyclone and the storm-wave swept over the islands at the mouth 
of the Meghna, drowning hundreds of persons, and destroying 
dwellings and property. The Brahmos came forward to help the 
sufferers. A little society of the Brahmo Friends roused the 
wealthy people of the place, and collected money, going around 
themselves among the poor people to distribute medicines and 
comforts. Then came the famine in Western India. The 
theistic association in Bombay, connected with the “Somaj,” per- 
suaded wealthy merchants to give grain and money for the dis- 
tressed whom the government did not reach. Next came the 
terrible famine in Southern India. The natives of Calcutta were 
rather apathetic; but the leaders of the Brahmo-Somaj, with 
Chunder Sen at their head, roused up their own people, raised 
money, and gave out food with care and discrimination. Another 
charitable movement on the part of the Brahmos is the establish- 
ment of an asylum for orphans and widows at Allahabad. 

When we look at the statistics at the end of the pamphlet, and 
see the number of what may be called theistic societies in India— 
amounting to one hundred and seven,—we may well be aston- 
ished at the progress which this truly religious movement, under 
the name of Brahmo-Somaj, has made in India. Our foreign 
missionaries cannot afford to overlook them, or go on with 
supreme self-complacency, preaching to the heathen a narrow 
creed perhaps, when these people have such a regenerating power 
in their midst. We Unitarians, who support one missionary 
there, may hang our heads, and say, “ Why are we not multiply- 
ing our churches at home like these Hindoo disciples, who have 
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such terrible superstitions to struggle with, while we here might 
easily enter in and possess the land for Christ ?” 

They are not literally what we might call disciples, because 
they cannot yet recognize Jesus as the peerless, the only one of 
the ages, for leader; but they reverence him, and he would call 
them “not far from the kingdom of God.” 

Miss Collet gives us reports from several societies, which show 
a good deal of activity. In East Bengal, two brothers, black- 
smiths, have for two years devoted themselves to the preaching 
their new gospel in the villages around, and have started « little 
monthly magazine containing sermons, prayers, and _ religious 
articles. In Dacca they have a philanthropic society and an 
adult female school. At another place, there is a prayer-meeting 
twice 1 month among the women, who conduct the devotions and 
conversation themselves. At Barisal a female improvement 
society exists under Brahmo management, something like the 
educational unions in England and this country. Young women 
of all classes, high and low, study for examinations in their own 
homes. At another place, we find an infant boys’ and girls’ 
school. In another, the minister of their church, besides preach- 
ing every Sunday, starts a journal, which has a good circulation. 
Several Brahmo youths who have studied in England have 
become distinguished at home. One is a successful lawyer of 
Calcutta; another is professor of physical science in a college; 
another is president of a scientific society, and gives lectures. 
What is still more interesting to us is, that he conducts divine 
service in the local Brahmo-Somaj. Another is professor of 
Oriental languages at St. Petersburg, and two of his lectures 
have been published in Leipzig. The first one, on “ Buddhism 
and Christianity,” has given some offence in religious circles; but 
Miss Collet thinks he “ warmly appreciates the moral idealism of 
Christ”; and, in a letter to her, he says of his position towards 
Christianity: “It is not at all true that it is antagonistic, as is 
fancied by many here. In my lectures I have proceeded as 
objectively as possible, and I have consciously neither exalted 
Buldhism nor depreciated Christianity. Those who know me 
know that I love the spirit of Christ, the life in Jesus, 1s much as 
ever.” 

The devotee movement is rather a singular one in connection 
with the Brahmo societies; but we rather think it is confined 
only to a portion of them. Chunder Sen, who has shown of late 
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considerable leaning towards the customs of his ancestors, appears 
to be at the head of it. It is, in short, a return towards the seclu- 
sion, austerities, and mysticism of the old Catholic Church, and, 
in fact, reaches its source in Buddhism and the Nirvana,—the 
state of perfect quietude and absorption in God. Mr. Sen and 
Mr. Mozoomdar represent that these experiences are often neces- 
sary as a kind of initiation for their disciples, and need not last. 
Miss Collet looks upon this movement as somewhat dangerous to 
the true success of the Brahmo-Somaj. Fortunately there is a 
practical, working element in these societies, as we have already 
seen in this Year-Book. 

We have in this book an abridgment of 2 fine article upon 
“The Hindoo and the European,” in the Theistic Annual. The 
writer thinks “the national mind of India is inclined to all- 
absorbing contemplation and communion with the Spirit of the 
universe; to emotional fervor and love of God...It is also 
ready to bear physical sufferings for the sake of salvation, and is, 
at the same time devoted to intellectual. soundness in the midst 
of religious speculations which have sometimes been character- 
ized by extravagance. The European world has been able to 
centre itself around the personality of one gifted being; the 
Hindoos have no one such example; their attention is scattered 
among many.” The writer does not know if “such an ideal can 
be adopted with them; but in the mean time they are endeavor- 
ing to grow in holiness and in harmony with the will of God.” 
In a “ Thanksgiving Address,” which Miss Collet gives us, we see 
how far removed the preacher is from cold intellectualism or 


negations. “The history of our church,” he says, “is altogether 
the history of the manner in which the living God, who ever 
sayeth ‘I am,’ has actually dealt with a body of sinners in Bengal. 
I can go to the length of affirming that had it not pleased God to 
reveal himself as our merciful Saviour and Lord, we could not 
have withstood the practical materialistic tendency of the age we 
live in.” 


Here is one of their prayers, which we copy :— 


Lord, thou hast chosen to raise the faltering and strengthen the weak ; 
how can I sufficiently thank thee? When I undertook thy service, I did 
not know that thou couldst or wouldst do so much for me. But I find 
now that no human expectation can measure thy mercy, and my unbelief 
is crushed before its magnitude. I was ignorant that thou hadst cast 
around me the hallowed light of thy special providence. I had no knowl- 
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edge that thou wert so near ‘to me. I was very impure; thou hast often 
sanctified me in thy purity. I was sorrow-stricken; thou hast filled mine 
eyes with tears of joy. My tongue loves to declare thy glory. My heart 
rejoices to feel thy goodness and greatness. Lord, take me where thy 
faithful servants sing thy glory; give me the heart to praise thee and 
serve thee. 


We do not see how the foreign missionaries can afford to over- 
look this body of truly religious people around them. Perhaps 
they do not. We know, however, that our missionary, Mr. Dall, 
who gave the Somaj the right hand of fellowship, was censured 
in religious journals at home, with the poor joke that “instead of 
the Unitarian missionary’s having converted the heathen, they 
had converted him.” > 

We may say, “ Why keep a missionary there ourselves if they 
are progressing so fast? Simply because we believe it is the con- 
tact with a free and enlightened Christianity which has developed 
this spiritual and philanthropic movement among the Hindoos. 
They are not ready to accept our historic beliefs; but they turn*® 
with earnest gaze towards the developments of our faith, and 
with especial reverence to the figure of Jesus Christ. We are 
glad to see that our Association has again voted a sum of money 
to support the girls’ school at Calcutta. 


We insert a few extracts from one of Mr. Dall’s letters from 
the mountains, to a Calcutta journal : — 


Leopards abound here; and some of the skins brought round to the 
hotels for sale are well prepared, and supple as a kid glove. They are 
handsomer and more manageable than tiger-skins; and you see them in 
parlors here, flung over the backs of chairs. Try one of them, and you 
find it not only pretty as a tulip-bed, but soft to sit on as a pussy-cat. 
How plenty they are here, you would have understood, had you been at 
the end of the mall, westward, yesterday afternoon. I was not there, but 
Mrs. General B., who was, tells me that a crowd gathered at the road- 
side to watch the gambols of a pair of leopards far down in the khud. 
They did not know they were observed, or they would not have played so 
carelessly in the open. Shikaries were soon sliding down the cliffs, gun 
in hand, but with what result I have not heard. 

A change in language, which tells more of character, is the substitu- 
tion, for our low-land Khadawund, of the Highland or North Indian 
“ Gurry-po gurry po”! Such is the audible symbol for the universal Sir, 
Protector of the poor, or Sustainer of the lowly. It is no longer the 
worshipping Hindoo’s “Friend of God, will you take our palkey?” 
‘“‘ Protector of the humble, will you mount my pony?” The hill men may 
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be known by the fact that they never worship you, while your left hand 
wearies with returning the never failing saliim of all the strangers, 
upcomers from the plains. 

My jotting of a day or two ago runs thus: At 8 o’clock A.M., I sit on 
the upper mound at Landour, courting the welcome sunshine. The 
downpour of last night has cleared the horizon; and there are the gather- 
ing peaks, seventy or eighty miles away. Fleecy clouds, white as drift- 
ing snow, break the icy-sky line. The winged caravan is slowly moving 
eastward. Thus, in turn, every peak comes out and makes you its 
saliim. Captain M. tells me (and he has resided at Landour) that, from 
out to out, the snow-caps extend to nearly half the horizon,—say to one 
hundred and sixty degrees. Yes, it is about that, if we include two 
breaks made by nearer black or green black mountains, glorious by con- 
trast. Bear in mind that Mussoorie owns the best and directest vision of 
the Himalayan sources of India’s two grandest rivers, the Ganges and the 
Jumna; I mean the two clusters of ice-m.ountains, Gungootri to the east, 
and Jumnootri to the west, of which the two most aspiring peaks are 
Kedarnath and Buddrinath. Why should not pilgrims, who cannot go 
ninety miles beyond this, and actually touch “the Cow’s Mouth,” the 
Ganges glacier itself, and drink of the first trickle of Gunga-Ma,— why 
should they not do the next best thing? Why not come to Mussoorie, 
and there have nothing but transparent air between their blessed eyes 
and the birthsnows of both Gunga and Yamuna? Let them think of it. 
It is certainly worth a long journey to see the two, as we see them, morn- 
ing after morning. I have barely and with difficulty held back from the 
use of the word “ awful,” while gazing up nearly five miles, into the blue, 
and upon this unapproachable and never-melting ice. Be still! is the 
whisper on the air. These majestic spires are as inaccessible to the 
tongue as to the foot. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the 
Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph. D. 


Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co. have issued, in conjunction 
with Triibner & Co. of London, the above work as the eleventh 
volume in their somewhat loosely named “English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library.” The pages of this Review have, within 
the last two years, given full information concerning Martin 
Haug himself. He did some of the best work that has been done 
in this generation in the exceedingly difficult study of the Parsi 
language and faith. No one who desires to know the latest 
word of the highest authorities on the religion of Zarathustra can 
pass this book by. It is a second edition of the original work 
issued in 1862, and is edited by Dr. E. W. West, one of Haug’s 
fellow-workmen. It comprises four essays, of which the first is 
devoted to a full history of research into the Parsi Scriptures, 
from antiquity down to the year 1878. The story of Anquetil 
Duperron, a true romance of scholarship, is sketched; proper 
honor is bestowed upon Eugene Bumont, and the later German 
students,— Bopp, Spiegel, and Brockhaus; while Westergaard, of 
Copenhagen, receives special praise. Haug’s own labors are, of 
course, detailed. The second essay treats of the “Languages of 
the Parsi Scriptures,” the language of the Avesta, to which Haug 
prefers to give the name Avesta, the Pahlavi, or ancient Persian, 
and Pazand. A full account of the extant Pahlavi literature is 
appended. The body of the book is oceupied by the third and 
longest essay on the Zend-Avesta itself, in all its many divisions. 
Unabridged translations of large portions are inserted, and much 
more matter of the same kind is appended by Dr. West, from 
Haug’s papers. The essay concludes with a brief survey of the 
Avesta literature, at the head of which Haug places, without any 
doubt, as the work of Spitama Zarathustra himself and his first 
disciples, the five Gathas. All the remainder must be ascribed to 
later sources. The sacred literature of the Parsis is thus made to 
cover a period of eight hundred years, from B.C. 1200, the prob- 
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able date of Zarathustra’s own era, to B.C. 400. In the fourth 
essay, on the “Origin and Development of the Zoroastrian Relig- 
ion,” Haug declares that “the opinion, so generally entertained 
now, that Zarathustra was preaching a dualism —that is to say, 
the idea of two originally independent spirits, one good and the 
other bad, utterly distinct from each other, and one counteracting 
the creation of the other —is owing to a confusion of his philoso- 
phy with his theology.” Zarathustra’s theological doctrine, he 
claims, was a pure monotheism, subsequently corrupted into 
dualism. 

The English of Drs. Haug and West is not such as we hay 
been much accustomed to; the style is far from fluency. But in 
comparison with the attempts of Bleeck and Spiegel in the same 
direction, it is eloquence itself. The careful reader will find no 
difficulty in catching the simple meaning, while he will find the 
work the best account yet given in the English language of a 
faith which, more than any other, claims and deserves the admir- 
ing attention of Christian believers in righteousness. 


The same publishers have also issued, as the succeeding vol- 


ume in the same library, a free translation or abstract from the 
Chinese, by Prof. Samuel Beal of University College, London, of 
“The Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhammapada, with 
accompanying narratives.” Max Miiller’s translation, made from 
the Pali, is well known to students of Buddhism. Prof. 
Beal’s version is made from the fuller Chinese copy, and thus 
supplies a valuable help in the study of the Dhammapada. Even 
the English reader who is not especially interested in compara- 
tive religion may well be struck by this example from the remote 
East of the common use of parable in religious teaching by the 
Buddha and his disciples,—a custom which there as well as in 
the West has mode the common peopte listen gladly. 

N. P. G. 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches. By James Freeman 
Clarke. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878. 


Dr. Clarke has here gathered a series of addresses and 
sketches, most of which have been printed in some form before; 
and called forth mainly on various memorial occasions during the 
last ten or fifteen years. The frankness and judicial fairness of 
the author’s estimate of men, as well as his wide sympathies with 
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differing types of manhood, and his large intelligence and inter- 
est in regard to all moral and social questions, give unusual fresh- 
ness and value to these papers. Had Dr. Clarke devoted himself 
exclusively to divinity, to statesmanship, to philanthropy, or to 
letters, he would have attained eminence in any of these depart- 
ments. As it is, something of them all appears in these papers, 
and gives comprehensiveness and broad humanity to the esti- 
mates of character they contain. 

The first sixty-five pages are devoted to the writer’s distin- 
guished parishioner and friend, Governor Andrew; and interest- 
ing as is the sketch here furnished, it is with some disappoint- 
ment that we accept it in lieu of the full biography we had hoped 
for from the same pen. Then follow chapters on James Free- 
man, Sumner, Parker, Channing, Gannett, Dr. Howe, Samuel J. 
May, and others. Those on Washington, Shakespeare, and Rous- 
seau are exceptional in treating of men not personally known to 
the writer; the last-named seems to us now as it did when it 
originally appeared in the Examiner, to be perhaps the best piece 
of literary work produced by the author. 


The Lake-Dwellings of Switzerland and other parts of Europe. 
By Dr. Ferdinand Keller, President of the Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation of Zitrich. Second edition enlarged. Translated and 
arranged by John Edward Lee, F.S.A., F.G.S., author of the 
Isca Silurum, etc. In two volumes. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1878. Vol. L, Text. pp. xv. 696. Vol. IL. 


Plates. pp. 27. Plates, cevi. 


This magnificent work will be welcomed by all antiquarians, 
and they are many, and daily increasing. No questions are more 
generally discussed among scholars of the present day than those 
relating to the origin, condition, employment, and progress of the 
early human population of our globe. The “refuse heaps,” and 
remains of the lake-dwellings furnish the most abundant and 
satisfactory evidence in regard to them all. In these volumes 
the most minute and exhaustive descriptions are given in the 
first, and the fullest and clearest illustrations are given in the 
second, of the articles found in the lake-sediment over which 
these dwellings were erected. Two things are proved: the 
people inhabiting these dwellings were “not savages, nor barba- 
rians in the usual acceptation of those words.” “It is very 
certain that, at least in Switzerland, there was no hard line 
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of demarcation between the three periods [stone, bronze, and 
iron ages]. The materials on which this division is based are 
mixed to such a degree that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
[reliable] antiquary remains undecided as to what period of 
civilization he should assign a grave or a settlement.” This 
modest confession gives us confidence in the author, and is, or 
should be, a silencing rebuke to the pert sciolist who knows all 
about it, and will tell you on sight the exact age of every rotten 
stick or knawed bone or splintered flint-stone found in Kjékken- 
méddings or lake-mud. The paragraphers and platform savans (?) 
would have us think that wisdom dwells with them. 

Another point of interest is settled by these discoveries in the 
lake-dwellings. It relates to the permanence of species. “ With 
respect to the wild plants,” whose age “reaches back two thou- 
sand years before Christ,...the most careful investigation of 
them shows a surprising agreement with the recent species, and 
even small varieties of form are retained.... All plants which 
come in contact with man become changed up to a certain point, 
... While the wild plants do not exhibit the smallest change.” 
These important facts should be some apology at least for slow- 
ness of confidence in some teachers and acceptance of some 
teachings, fashionable if not philosophical, so vehemently urged 
at the present day. After the glamour of some of these hypothe- 
ses has become dim, and their fascinating novelty toned down by 
age, whatever of truth there is in these mountains of conjecture 
will be found and treasured. 

Ss. 
The Destiny of the Soul. A Critical History of the Doctrine of 

a Future Life. By William Rounseville Alger. Tenth edition, 

with six new chapters; and a complete bibliography of the sub- 

ject, by Ezra Abbot. New York: W. J. Widdleton, publisher. 

1878. 

The test of time has fixed the place of this book as a standard 
work on the subject of which it treats, unapproached in the lan- 
guage. It is a marvel of patient investigation and no less labori- 
ous thought. The catholicity of Mr. Alger’s literary sympathies, 
coupled with his fondness for abstruse topics and daring specula- 
tions, carried him unflagging through intellectual wastes and 
jungles, in gathering the data of his work, which would have 
fatigued or appalled a less ardent and conscientious investigator. 
The votary of no scheme or system of doctrine concerning the 

15 
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future life can complain that his dogma, or his vagary, has 
been ignored or received scant attention. The book is a the- 
saurus of arguments as well as doctrines; and he who now reads 
this book for the first time will be surprjsed to find how large an 
are of all modern thought on the topic of the future life, and all 
related ones, is here described. Indeed, the very amplitude of 
statement, the wealth of illustration, the fulness and elabora- 
tion of criticism, together with the author’s love of unusualness 
of expression and splendor of diction, are sometimes a little 
oppressive. We feel that some of these views and speculations 
are invested with « dignity that does not properly belong to 
them, in this fulness of statement and reply; but we cannot be 
too thankful for a book which so dispassionately and completely 
epitomizes the whole history of opinion on this subject, and deals 
with the great problems of human destiny in so masterly and free, 
yet reverent a fashion. 

The six new chapters are entitled “The End of the World,” 
“The Day of Judgment,” “The Mythological Hell and the True 
One,” “The Gates of Heaven; or, the Law of Salvation in all 
Worlds,” “How the Question of Immortality row Stands,” and 
“The Transient and the Permanent in the Destiny of the Soul.” 
Of these, the last but one is the most significant and valuable, we 
think, as it attempts to give reasons for the expressed conviction 
that the belief in a future life has lately been growing weaker, 
and to defend the belief against modern assaults, and show its 
necessity to the highest conception of the universe. No earlier 
chapter of the book seems to us more admirable; and we should 
not know where to look for a more comprehensive or juster 
statement of the questions at issue among thoughtful men bearing 
upon this theme. 


Philochristus. Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1878. $2.00. 


This book is an attempt to reproduce the social and religious 
condition of the Hebrew communities at the period of Christ’s 
advent; and to portray the scenes of his ministry, and the impres- 


sion wrought by his words and life upon a docile, pious, and 
intelligent Jewish youth. Of the many attempts of the kind, this 
is incomparably the best, the most careful, candid, and scholarly. 
It is written from the realistic and Broad Church point of view; 
and, with the most reverent treatment of the person of Jesus, is 
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full of those side-lights which show his relation to his time and 
race. Nearly the whole gospel record is woven in with this 
autobiographical record; and the style is happily adapted to the 
semi-scriptural character of the work. The leading miracles of 
the gospel record are related, as the author fancies them to have 
appeared to an enthusiastic and uncritical disciple of Jesus, yet 
with a more or less rationalistic interpretation of them in the 
author’s own mind, nowhere clearly stated or defined. 


Foundation Stones, of the Church of the Unity. Evansville, Ind. 


This little volume is of interest especially as introducing us to 
a new church and a new minister of our Unitarian body. The 
church is built on “foundation stones” of faith and piety brought 
from Old England more than half a century ago, and guarded 
sacredly all these years; and the minister, Rev. George Chainey, 
in these sermons, brings the energy and enthusiasm of his Metho- 
dist foundation to the service of what he has heartily espoused as 
the fuller gospel. Robert Collyer’s dedication sermon, “ Zoar,” is 
one of his richest and most suggestive ones. 


Fortune of the Republic. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878. 


This is one of two lectures delivered in the Old South Church 
during the last spring. In acute perception of our national con- 
dition, in delicate and vigorous insight, in serene faith in moral 
forces, it is wholly worthy of its author. The year that has pro- 
duced this lecture, and the North American article on the 
“Sovereignty of Ethics,” must be regarded as a fruitful one in an 
old age that keeps wonderfully the aims and the freshness of its 
prime. These papers ought to interest a new generation of 
Americans to study earlier essays which they fitly succeed. 


The Crew of the Sam Weller. By John Habberton. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 

This is a story of Western village life, painfully realistic in its 
delineation of the meagreness, meanness, and moral unwhole- 
someness that often prevail in the new and isolated settlements 
along the border. The religious incident on which the story 


turns is affecting; and is one of those improbable things that are 
frequently true. 
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